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THE METAPHYSICS OF CONSISTENCY 


Metaphysics is not the attempt to find sundry concepts through 
which we may, by unaccountable coincidence, plausibly represent 
the world; it is rather the attempt to find those categories and 
categorical relations without which the world cannot be rationally 
interpreted. It is the study not of what is possible though avoidable, 
but of what is necessary and unavoidable. It is the study of 
fundamentals. It is the science that deals with ultimates, and there 
can be but one science of that nature. Ultimates are unique, and the 
science of them must be a unique science. Since, moreover, ultimates 
cannot be deduced from one another, nor from other things, they 
must be compresent; and from them singly or in conjunction must 
be derived the intelligibility of other things. Metaphysics then in 
treating of ultimates deals with the origins for the explanation of 
other things —in Aristotle’s language, with first principles. Said in 
another way: metaphysics is the answer to the question ‘why’ 
pushed back through as many steps as it can go. If metaphysics 
could be completed the rationale of every other science — possible 
or actual — would simultaneously be made evident. Until metaphysics 
is completed the rationale, i.e. the pre-suppositions, the postulates, 
of other sciences must be, in greater or lesser degree, obscure. 

However, metaphysics itself has presuppositions. In the order 
of explanation the governing presupposition of intelligible metaphy- 
sics is that the world itself is intelligible. By ‘intelligible’ I mean 
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‘free from contradiction’. By ‘the world’ | mean the range of things 
that possess being of any kind, or, in other words, the realm of 
being. If the presupposition referred to is accepted metaphysics is 
possible; if not, it is not. The word ‘presupposition’ must be taken 
literally. The presupposition in question is, in fact, a presupposition 
and cannot be proved. It is not possible to prove that the world 

the aggregate of things —is intelligible. Any attempted proof is 
circular. [It would, in essence, be obliged to say: the world is non- 
contradictory for, were it contradictory, this circumstance itself 
would involve a contradiction. But this is equivalent to the assump- 
tion that the contradictory is impossible; which in turn is nothing 
but the conclusion given as a premise. To say that the contradictory 
is impossible is simply to say, in other words, that nothing is or 
can be contradictory, which was the point to be proved. Hence, 
though the presupposition that the world is intelligible is necessary, 
it is, nevertheless, a presupposition and cannot be demonstrated. 

The following things, however, may be said concerning it: 

(1) The statement that the world is unintelligible is itself, on 
examination, unintelligible. 

If the world is not intelligible you can say nothing intelligible 
about it (or about anything else for that matter), not even to the 
extent of saying that it is unintelligible. For this latter statement, 
if made, is made as an intelligible statement, i.e. as a specific and 
determinate predication. If it is not made as such it is ambiguous; 
if it is, it is self-contradictory, for, by definition, no abiding predicate, 
negative or affirmative, can apply to an unintelligible world. This 
does not prove that the world is intelligible; it simply proves that 
the assertion that the world is unintelligible is itself unintelligible ; 
or that if you do assert that the world is unintelligible you can- 
not possibly mean what you say. In this case if you meant what 
you said you would not say it. If the world is unintelligible the only 
consistent, not to say discreet, procedure is not to mention the fact, 
for, by hypothesis, univocal predication is impossible. The unintel- 
ligibility of an unintelligible world is inexpressible. 

(2) If the world were unintelligible you could never find this out. 

First: the fact itself would be unintelligible. It would involve the 
consistent negation of a property to a world to which no consistent 
predication could apply. If I can truly say that the world is unintel- 
ligible then the world must be intelligible. If, however, it is intelligible 
it cannot be unintelligible. There is a simple but cogent theorem 
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in logic which characterises the situation indicated, namely: 
p)-p.).-p. This theorem has special and continuous application 
in metaphysics, and is, in fact, a selector and test for basic meta- 
physical theses. If a thesis cannot stand this test it must either be 
rejected or modified in such a way as to remove its self-negating 
character. In this case if it can be significantly asserted that the world 
is unintelligible then it is false that the world is unintelligible. The 
statement excludes itself. 

Second: since contradictions are possible in an unintelligible 
world, inference would be impossible and, as a consequence, the 
unintelligibility of such a world could not be ascertained by inference. 
Nor could it be ascertained directly or empirically. Any apparent 
contradiction may be resolvable. Hence, regardless of how extensive 
researches might, for the sake of argument, be supposed to be, they 
could never eliminate the possibility that the contradictions found 
might be resolvable. In other words it could not be ascertained 
whether the apparently unintelligible world was unintelligible or not. 

It results from these considerations that if it is not possible to 
prove that the world is intelligible, neither is it possible to prove that 
it is unintelligible. If the first is circular, the second is self-negating. 

(3) If the world is unintelligible there is no point in thinking 
about it. 

Thought moves to conclusions, but, in such a world, any 
presumed conclusion could not exclude the truth of any other 
conclusion, or of any conclusion inconsistent with it. No dis- 
junctions would be exclusive; in fact there could be no disjunctions ; 
and consistency could have no meaning. As a consequence no 
conclusion could have any greater validity than any other conclusion ; 
thought could fulfil no function. 

You cannot, moreover, investigate the world to see whether 
or not it is intelligible for your investigation presupposes that the 
world has a nature that can be investigated, and you have already 
assumed its intelligibility. A method of investigation implies some- 
thing about the thing to be investigated. This vitiates any attempt 
to establish the intelligibility of the world by empirical methods. 
To attempt this empirically is simply to ignore presuppositions 
which neither empiricism nor any type of inquiry can forego, 
namely that true but contradictory predication is impossible, a 
premise that no empirical methods can establish. If this premise is 
accepted at the beginning it is not possible to prove it later; if it is 
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not accepted the discourse has no determinate meaning. If, again, 
the supposed investigations have negative results they prove nothing, 
or, at most, that the investigation is not sufficiently extensive; if 
they have positive results they only duplicate the presuppositions 
of the investigation. In either case they are equally inconclusive. 
Some things can be investigated empirically but the intelligibility 
of the world cannot. No degree of empirical confirmation could 
establish it, and no degree of contrary evidence could destroy it. 
In fact, if contrary evidence were taken as conclusive it would destroy 
its Own meaning. 

(4) Things, i.e. the world, cannot be partly intelligible and 
partly unintelligible. If anything is unintelligible everything is. 

If the universal validity of the principle of non-contradiction is 
not accepted absolutely the significant result follows that this principle 
cannot be the measure or criterion of possibility. But then if an 
exception to it is possible in one instance it is possible in any 
instance; if it is possible in one place it is possible everywhere, which 
was the point to be shown. It is to be noted that even though 
everything were in fact free from contradiction the mere possibility 
of a contradiction would be sufficient to eliminate all intelfigibility. 
It is not the fact of non-contradiction that constitutes intelligibility ; 
it is the impossibility of contradiction. 

Second: if any criterion of possibility is advanced other than 
the principle of non-contradiction then its own possibility as a 
criterion depends on the principle of non-contradiction. For if it 
rejects that principle then its negation is as valid as itself and it 
ceases to be a criterion of anything. If that principle, i.e. the principle 
of non-contradiction, is rejected, then whatever is asserted can with 
equal validity be denied; whatever is true is also false; there is no 
distinction between truth and falsity and no possibility of finding 
a distinction. 

Third: if non-contradiction is not taken as the mark of 
possibility, and contradiction of impossibility, then there is no 
necessary connection in the relation of implication; there is no 
necessity that any conclusion should follow from any premises; 
there is no necessary relation between the truth of any premises 
and the truth of a conclusion. As a result all implication would be 
uncertain, or more accurately, implication would be impossible; 
no truth would exclude its contradictory; no differentiation would 
in fact differentiate. This is another way of saying that the world 
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would be inherently unintelligible. Now the point here is that these 
things follow from the mere possibility of contradiction. But the 
admission of a single contradiction is the simultaneous admission 
of the possibility of contradiction. To say, therefore, that the world 
is partly but not wholly intelligible is, by implication, to say that it 
is not even partly intelligible. ‘Partly intelligible’ implies ‘not partly 
intelligible’ and therefore implies ‘not even partly intelligible’. 

Does this prove, however, that the world is, in fact, intelligible? 
It does not; that proposition cannot be proved. It simply proves that, 
whichever the world may, in total, be, it cannot be partly intelligible 
and partly unintelligible, which was the theorem in point. You can 
make your last logical inference and go with the irrationalists into 
the land of contradiction where anything may be anything else, 
nothing is necessary, and all things are expiring even before they are 
born, or you can go with the rationalists into an intelligible world 
where implications are real and inference is possible. But you can- 
not go into a twilight zone of neither-nor — that fictitious heaven of 
the empiricists. If you step across the boundary you are not in the 
twilight, you are in the dark. 

A necessary but unproved premise then of intelligible meta- 
physics is that the world is intelligible. This leads directly to the 
basic problem of metaphysics, a problem which may be formulated 
as follows: granted the intelligibility of the world what other 
characters does it have, or, if one characteristic of the world ts 
intelligibility then what other characteristics, which follow from or 
are compatible with this, can it have, and what supposed characteris- 
tics can it not have. This reduces itself to the question: what nature 
must an intelligible world have? There may be difference of opinion 
as to the answer to this question, but any difference of this kind is 
tractable to logical analysis. 

Now any one can engage in the investigation of this problem — 
even sceptics or empiricists. These sects may deny the possibility 
of absolute knowledge but they can at least enter, without inconsis- 
tency, into the hypothetical study: if the world is intelligible then 
what kind of a world must it be? They can enter this inquiry as a 
matter of the fine art of thinking, if they happen to be interested 
in this, without in any way compromising their negative dogmatic 
positions with respect to knowledge. Regardless of what the nature 
of the world may, in fact, be, it is nevertheless a legitimate matter 
of intellectual interest to know what would be included in the world 
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and what would be excluded from it on the hypothesis that it were 
intelligible. As a consequence the metaphysical problem stands 
whether the absolute truth is attainable or not. 

Further, irrespective of whether the world is, in fact, intelligible 
or not, an intelligible world is the only kind of a world that a 
rational mind can know. In studying the problem therefore we are 
studying the sole type of world accessible to us. Rational meta- 
physics commits no one to greater dogmatism than this; than the 
dogmatism involved in the conditional question: if the world is 
intelligible then what kind,of a world is it? The study of any other 
kind of world, it must be evident, would be embarrassed by the 
presupposition of its own futility. 

Finally, the investigation of this problem is a wholly possible 
investigation. Metaphysics on this basis is a science of the same 
character as mathematics but of wider, in fact of absolute, univers- 
ality of application. We have the data; we have the instrument; 
the subsidiary problems that arise are those of consistency. It takes 
more, it is true, than a sense of consistency to develop metaphysics 
significantly. It requires a grasp of universality, insight into 
possibility, and imaginative exploration that goes beyond the 
restricted set of ideas maintained by any tradition or Zeifgeist, and 
beyond the unconscious blindness induced by familiarity. It requires 
a power of conception as well as a sense of consistency. But if the 
former is genuine it includes the latter. Metaphysics is a possible 
science. Its basic question is a question with an answer, and an 
answer that can be found through rational conception. We may not 
be able to know what the world is really like but we can know what 
it is like if it is intelligible. And, in truth, if a philosophy were 
constructed which showed with clarity that it was an intelligible 
account of the world men would, on comprehending it, accept it 
most readily, since it would most satisfactorily answer their questions. 
It would give answers and not evasions, and it would contain a 
minimum of arbitrary conclusions. 


The discussion, to this point, has been concerned with the 
objective of metaphysics. This objective is the exposition of the 
nature of an intelligible world. By the term ‘an intelligible world’ 
is meant a world which conforms to the laws of logic; in particular 
to the law of non-contradiction. The topic which next and in natural 
order arises is that of the relation of metaphysics to logic. 
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The term ‘logic’ in recent times has become ambiguous. This 
is in itself a paradoxical matter. For if logicians cannot agree 
on what is fundamental then no one can. There is a logic of every- 
thing else that can be appealed to as a higher authority, but there is 
no logic of logic. If logicians burst through the top of logic they 
have infinity above them and they can correct themselves forever 
without getting one step nearer to what is finally logical. If we do 
not know what is logical now we shall never find it out by logic. 
There are some things that are either known directly or not at all. 
Logical ultimates are among them. To look for tests of logical 
ultimates would be like putting supreme courts over supreme 
courts. As a result there would be no supreme court. If the basic 
postulates of logic are doubtful, or if there are, in fact, no basic 
postulates to logic, then there is no such thing as logic. Among 
sciences logic is unique in this respect for it is not simply a science, 
but is the science of sciences. 

The thesis that logic is a pure convention and hence devoid 
of necessary ultimates is largely the result of the contention that, 
taken in itself, it is empty of meaning. But this supposition is itself 
scarcely meaningful. The notion that there is a logic of marks alone 
without content is naive. It does not solve but postpones the 
problem of the status of logic in respect to things. A calculating 
machine, worked mechanically, has no notion of what it is doing; 
no more so does a logician who supposes that he is simply manipula- 
ting marks. Logic, in this view, is supposed to be abstract to the 
point of vacuity; but then, in fact, it is not even abstract. Grades 
of abstraction do not rise to eventual meaninglessness but to 
universality. Six men is less abstract than six. Six is less abstract 
than x (any number). x is less abstract than a (any term); but a Is 
not less abstract than nothing at all. Regardless of the degree to 
which you carry abstraction, although you can eliminate particular 
content, you cannot eliminate all content whatsoever. But if you 
cannot eliminate all content you cannot eliminate metaphysics, 
i.e. all reference to being. 

Some logicians say that logical forms are not relevant to truth 
until they are given interpretations. But if the interpretations fit 
the forms the forms have to fit the possible interpretations. The 
general applicability of the forms is established only on the thesis 
that there is a determinative relation between validity and truth. 
But it is clear that there can be no connection between validity and 
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truth if logic is a priori meaningless. In that case, in fact, validity ts . 
likewise meaningless for it has nothing transpersonal about it and 

is purely a matter of whim or convention. Under these circumstances 

validity is either made by a social contract or by individual fancy ; 

forms that are valid for one are not for another, and logic is whatever 

anyone wants it to be. The wringing of all meaning out of logic is 

the subjectivication of logic, which ts, in turn, its final sublation. 

The only way to make logic impersonal, is to make it a reflection of 

something impersonal, and the only way to make it universal is 

to make it a reflection of something universal, in this case, of being. 

Content is not controlled by logic; logic is rather controlled by its 

universal content, namely, being. But, in truth, logic cannot be 

thought away from its universal content. The divorce makes both 

the logic and the content unintelligible. Logic is simply the corpus 

of laws of that content, and it is this, irrespective of the variety of 
symbolisation through which those most general laws can be 

expressed. Logic is not identical with its symbolisations; it is what 

the symbolisations indicate. It is one and not many; it is objective 

not subjective.! 

When logicians say that logic is purely linguistic they seem to 
be saying that it has no content. In fact they are saying the opposite. 
They are saying that it must have content. Otherwise it could not 
even be linguistic. The contention may be made that logic has possible 
only, not actual meaning. That, however, is no confirmation of the 
thesis that logic is meaningless. Possible meaning is already meaning 
and is more absolute than any other kind of meaning. It is universal 
meaning to which any specific meanings must conform. To say that 
marks are signs is to give them meaning, no matter how general 
the meaning is; to say that they are not signs is to make them useless 
to logic. It is valid to say, with a special connotation, that logic is 
purely linguistic, but to add that it therefore has no content, or that 
‘it has no implied reference to being’ is to cancel the original thesis. 
When a mark is taken into logic it becomes a sign. But immediately 
as a thing becomes a sign of any kind it takes on ontological 
reference even though it is the sign of a sign and so on to any 

It seems incredible that he [man] should think in a world which in itself 
is not logical, just as it seems incredible that he should walk in a world which 
in itself is not mechanical. If his thinking is relevant to the constitution of things, 
the constitution of things is relevant to his thinking.” F. J. E. Woodbridge, 
The Realm of Mind, N.Y., 1926, p. 82. 
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desired degree. The content of logic is the most generalised possible 
content — in fact it extends to the limits of possibility and is absolutely 
universal. This content, however, is also the content of metaphysics : 
predication true of any possible thing. And ironically, it is exactly 
for this reason that the notion can arise among logicians that logic 
has to do only with empty marks. When content is general a symbol 
may function for the content, and the content may be safely forgotten. 
Where the symbol ts always used in the same way it may be used 
mechanically without reference to its meaning. This is the ideal of 
calculatory logicians. To the degree, on the other hand, that content 
is limited and qualified, symbols for it are likewise limited and 
qualified, and when we come to the particular no true predication 
can be made without attention to content. It is very easy to say 
(x) . Ox, or (4x). @x, without attention to content. We cannot 
say ‘this rose is red’ without attention to content. As a consequence 
some persons have supposed that because, in the use of symbols, 
we do not have to attend to content, or, in other words, because that 
content is universal, there is no content. The conclusion is a non 
sequitur. More than that it is false. If the symbols were nonsense- 
syllables they could assert no relation at all. Nor would there be 
any reason for combining them in one way rather than another. 
Universality of content allows significance to attach to the mechani- 
cal manipulation of signs; it does not imply their vacuity. The more, 
in fact, logic generalises and takes on the character of mathematics 
the more it merges with metaphysics because the more it approaches 
absolute universality. 

Now if metaphysics is the endeavour to answer the question: 
what is the nature of the world assuming initially its intelligibility ? 
then the ultimate laws of logic are the ultimate laws of metaphysics 
and foundational logic and metaphysics are the same. The true logic- 
ian is the most rigorous metaphysician and foundational logic is the 
most rigorous metaphysics. Logic becomes the science of possibility 
for, on the thesis of intelligibility, what is not logical is not possible, 
and what is, is. And if logic demarks the realm of possibility it also 
demarks the abstract forms of relations within that realm. It shows 
the form of what is true not simply of any given world within that 
realm, but of any possible world. While it is independent of any 
particular content, no particular content is independent of it. And 
since no particular content is independent of it, it is, as said, in its 
ultimate premises, the science of absolute possibility. Here again 
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it is identical with metaphysics. The two sciences, in their essentials, 
are one and the same. What is conventionally called formal logic 
is a development of the linguistic expression for possibilities. 
Metaphysics on the other hand is a development of knowledge about 
the content to which this linguistic science applies. Logic, as 
commonly referred to is thus simply the formalised language of 
metaphysics. When I say ‘logic as commonly referred to’ | mean 
different systems of inferential calcul. 

Logic describes certain relations holding in any particular 
world without describing in detail the terms of those relations. It, 
however, does not confine itself to the general theory of relations. 
It aims to make a thorough exposition of a basic kind of relation, 
namely, implication. The character of strict or true implication 
follows directly from the primary laws of logic and on the thesis 
that the world is intelligible, i.e. that it exemplifies such laws, 
implications of this nature are imbedded in the world. Logic in 
revealing the nature of implication reveals the nature of the bonds 
that unite the world. It makes clear the meaning of ontological 
coherence. In addition, since implications are the lines along which 
thought travels, logic makes manifest the grounds for the inter- 
connectedness of knowledge and the significance of inference. 

In the symbolic revelation of implications, however, logic goes 
into its linguistic phase. The expression of implication is inference, 
and the logic of inference on the one hand shows, and on the other 
provides a technical language for the ways in which implications 
can be stated. The logic of inference is the linguistics of implication, 
and permits the various calculatory or computational devices that 
logicians invent. A logician who confines himself to this field and 
does not concern himself about its presuppositions, that is, about 
foundational logic, can justly designate himself as a linguist for he 
is primarily concerned with the invention of notational systems. 
Much current logic is so preoccupied with this process that it has 
adopted the notion that this exhausts the meaning of the subject. 

Behind the process, however, there is a foundational logic, and 
foundational logic is also foundational metaphysics. The two names 
apply to the same body of principles. Logic and metaphysics never, 
in fact, separate but as logic descends from its presuppositions into 
a calculus of inferences it develops a linguistic side which, though 
related to, is different from the content of metaphysics. It becomes 
a language of inference whereas metaphysics becomes a body of 
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conclusions about primary and derived categories of being, to which, 
however, the language of logic is adapted. Logic in this field becomes 
a grammar of inference designed for human mentality. I say 
‘designed for human mentality’ because a being higher than man 
might grasp in a single intuition things for which we require a step- 
by-step process. Greater intelligences would see a greater number of 
relations directly ; would be less dependent on roundabout processes 
of inference. The same rational relations that we see they also would 
see, but their manner of reaching them would be different; and a 
grammar of inference for them would be at once more abbreviated 
and more difficult for us. The grammar of inference of our logic 
is a didactic device suitable to our intelligences and, as such, is 
psychologically conditioned to ourselves just as other language 1s 
psychologically conditioned, even though the implications it may 
reveal are universally the same. Logic, in this derivative phase, as 
a theory of language for the expression of rational relations is, of 
course, not metaphysics, but even here, if it is what it purports to 
be, i.e. a theory of language, since a language cannot be wholly 
unrelated to content, it has implications about being, and if it is 
to reach clarification, its metaphysical grounds must be evidenced. 
Logic, as indicated, is incomplete without a theory of relations. 
It is obliged, therefore, if it will avoid inexplicit assumptions, to 
consider the most fundamental of all relations, those relations 
without which all other relations are impossible, namely, likeness 
and difference. Here again its unity with metaphysics is affirmed. 
The basis of all that is universal — law, form, abstraction ~ is likeness : 
the basis of all plurality is difference, and out of these come the 
whole series of class and number relations. In fact the derivations 
of logic go back to the postulate that what is like is not different, 
and items that are different, in the respect in which they are different, 
are not alike. All this is simple, but the implications of it are not 
simple. Out of it comes the theory of class relations and the whole 
extension of number through orders of number. Mathematics, 
as the science of number, ts the abstract metaphysics of likeness 
and difference. It is a branch of metaphysics and 1s not merely a 
language or notational system but what the notational system means 
in terms of related patterns of likeness and difference. Whether 
you consider mathematics as an extension of logic and logic as 
an extension of metaphysics, or metaphysics as an extension of 
logic, and mathematics an extension of metaphysics is a matter of 
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indifference. These designations are, in fact, different ways of saying 
the same thing, namely, that there is an ultimate or foundational 
body of principles out of which derivative logic, mathematics, and 
derivative metaphysics issue. The three are given different names 
only in order to distinguish different human attitudes towards the 
relations which they describe, and the names, as distinct, refer 
not to their initial, but to their derived phases. 

Notational logicians are not obliged to accept this view in so 
far as they confine themselves to notational logic, any more than a 
man who rides a bicycle is obliged, in doing so, to inquire into the 
laws of motion and gravitation which make the riding of the 
bicycle possible. All the rider may know and be concerned with is 
that the riding of the bicycle is possible — for whatever reasons - 
and his primary interest may be absorbed in performing the 
operation. Notational logicians may be, in a like manner, occupied 
exclusively with the invention of calculi without any concern as to 
why this is either possible or significant. If, however, the invention 
of such calculi can be either possible or significant the fundamental 
reason must lie in the fact that being is intelligible. But if the thesis 
of the intelligibility of being is accepted then, from that point on, 
logic is conceived as inherently significant, and as related to being; 
the union of foundational logic and metaphysics is presupposed. 
If, on the other hand, the thesis of universal intelligibility is not 
accepted, logic passes into the category of an interesting pastime 
with a few surprising, fortuitous, and inexplicable applications. 


The preceding discussion has formulated the basic problem of 
metaphysics, and has derived the corollary that the content of 
metaphysics includes logic and mathematics, that foundational 
logic and metaphysics are coincident. It remains to differentiate 
further the main topics of metaphysics. 

The first step in metaphysics is to distinguish between the 
possible and the impossible for whatever is a candidate for being 
must satisfy at least minimum requirements of possibility. The 
distinction however is, as we have seen, already determined by the 
statement of the initial problem. The possible is the intelligible, i.e. 
the non-contradictory, and the impossible is the contradictory. 
It must here be said that the term ‘possibility’ does not have exclusive 
reference to possible existence in the particular space-time order 
that we call nature. The term ‘possibility’ refers to the logically 
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possible, not to the possibility of existing in nature. The possible 
is that whose nature contains no self-contradiction, and no 
contradiction in its relations with other things. Possibilities in this 
sense are eternal or timeless; they can neither be eliminated nor 
altered. As a consequence there is but one realm of possibility 
although this realm may include subordinate realms. Logical 
possibility is true being for it is that which anything must have to 
be distinguished from nothing. Nothing as non-being is simply 
impossibility. The impossible is that which contains a contradiction 
either in itself or in its relations. It is absolute nothing. The possible 
and the logically conceivable are one and the same, as likewise are 
the impossible and the inconceivable. One reason for making this 
distinction is that we may suppose that we can conceive something 
which in fact we cannot, or, on the other hand, we may suppose 
that we cannot conceive something which in fact we can. In other 
words we may be mistaken about what we can conceive. To discover 
what can and what cannot be conceived, unless the items are simple 
and ultimate, necessitates inquiry. 

From the categories of possibility and impossibility are derived 
those of necessity and contingency. The necessary is that whose 
contradictory is impossible, and the contingent is that whose 
contradictory is possible. Whether contingency is not, in fact, a 
pseudo-category is a fundamental problem of metaphysics. The 
treatment of this problem demands a theory of the nature of chance, 
of probability, of the measure of probability, and of the status of 
probability, i.e. whether it has any intelligible objective existence. 
These topics must enter the investigations of metaphysics. 

The realm of possibility is made up of possibles, or possible 
things, each of which is eternal in its possibility. Possibles, however, 
are not isolated ; they are related. This inter-connection of possibles 
directs attention to the category of relation, which, for the purpose 
of explanation, is the most ‘significant category of metaphysics. 
Metaphysics is, in very large measure, the development of the 
theory of relations; and in particular the development of the theory 
of those most basic of all relations: likeness and difference. Dif- 
ference yields the possibility of otherness, and from this come 
number, the kinds of numbers, the principles of series, and the 
conditions of infinity, finitude, and limits. Numbers are differences 
expressed abstractly. They are the denotations of possible differences. 
Mathematics is the abstract development of the theory of likeness 
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and difference, expressed as equalities, inequalities, and identities. 
It is more than a theory of measure and quantity, although it 
exhibits quantitative relations as a subsidiary field in the general 
field of relations. From differences in union with likeness derive the 
categories of whole and part, individuality, organisation, change - 
change is a special relationship of differences — organism, develop- 
ment as the integration of organisation, purpose, persistence in 
change, identity. Also from this same union of likeness and 
difference come the succession of quantifying distinctions such as: 
all, some, one, and none. From likeness come similarity, sameness, 
law as sameness of relation, formule, and universality. Likeness and 
difference are reciprocal. What is different is not alike and conversely 
what is alike is not different, and this simple but basic truism issuing 
from the principle of non-contradiction yields a graded range of 
reciprocal universality and particularity in the realm of possibility. 
It is this graded range of universality and particularity that makes 
all classification, all science, and all language possible. 

Without the relation of difference other relations are excluded. 
There is a fundamental order or structure of differences and 
likenesses out of which other types of order issue. Order, structure, 
or system is the connection of a set of elements by a type of relation. 
rhe relations characterise the order. The same set of elements may 
concomitantly possess a plurality of orders, as, for example, the 
points and lines of a painting may embody a geometrical structure, 
and they may also embody an aesthetic structure. This coincidence 
of many orders in the same elements is a fact of primary importance 
for metaphysics. Although its comprehension is not difficult, its 
discovery is a true and pivotal discovery and throws light on almost 
every other phase of the subject. The realm of being, the realm of 
absolute or logical possibility, is a compresence of relational orders. 
Each order is an aspect of that realm. The coincidence of many 
relational orders in this ultimate realm is the ground for the 
circumstance that the same world can have many aspects, many 
valid but not exclusive ways of being envisioned, many attributes. 
As such it gives a solution of the problem of monism and pluralism 
for it shows in what way it is intelligible that one reality may present 
many faces. The world can, accordingly, be thought of as a plurality 
of attributes in a unity of substance, emphasising the unity. Or it 
can be thought of as a common world with a plurality of attributes, 
emphasising the plurality. The superposition of relational orders 
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renders it,in respective senses, a unity and a plurality. A neutral view 
recognises both, and affirms neither exclusively. 

The realm of being is not made up of disconnected parts. It is 
rather, as indicated, a complex of superposed relational structures. 
It is not a mere aggregate, but a network of networks, a structure 
of structures. The structures are compresent in the same realm and 
they have the same elements. They are nevertheless distinguishable 
structures and give distinguishable aspects to the realm. The unity, 
moreover, of distinct things is not impaired by the plurality of their 
structures. It is, on the contrary, determined by the unity and the 
community of the structures with which they are permeated. And 
things, as individuated by their own internal structures, are not 
disconnected elements in a scattered aggregate. They are organisa- 
tional foci of structure and are continuous with the wider structures 
in which they exist. 

The coincidence or superposition of structures thus yields a 
single world with many aspects. This single world is the same fabric 
traversed by a multitude of concurrent patterns. The patterns are 
relational structures.” These structures, however, may be of different 
extent; they may be either universal or restricted. An order or 
structure is universal if it excludes nothing; restricted if there are 
items which it does exclude. As an example, spatial orders are 
restricted, for not all things are spatial. Logical order, on the other 
hand, is universal; it includes whatever in any sense is. Universal 
structures are, without residue, compresent. They are equally present 
in any sphere of being, and no possible set of restricted structures 
can have any being outside of them. But compatible restricted 
structures can also be compresent in groups, and various sets of 
superposed restricted structures give various specialised or natural 
worlds. One of these is our own particular stretch of space-time 
the expanse we call nature. Physically this space-time range Is a 
relational complex whose character appears to be determined largely 
by certain mathematical and physical constants such as: z, e, the 
constant of gravitation, the speed of light. Change these and the 
whole character of our physical system would also change. The study 
of these items leads metaphysics to an examination of the pre- 


**The only absolutes are the structures to which we find this varying world 
conforming. . . . The world which is nobody's world —- the world in itself 
would seem to be either nothing at all or a system of structures. Woodbridge, 
op. cit., pp. 119-120. The thought will reward any reflective elaboration given it. 
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suppositions of science, i.e. to the philosophy of science. This 
involves a study of space and time (or any non-empirical mathema- 
tical analogue of these) which in turn is a derivative division of the 
fundamental theory of relations. Included in a space-time complex 
are the relations of change, causation, organisation, and evolution, 
all of which are basic categories of natural science. With them must 
be considered the co-ordination of natural processes which is purpose. 
The status of all of these categories can be made intelligible only by 
treating them in their most generalised forms as particular variants 
of relational laws. The philosophy of science is, in its essential 
character, a special development of the metaphysics of relation. 

The significance of relational structure, here indicated, can 
scarcely be over-emphasised. The realm of being, i.e. the realm of 
logical possibility, is a realm of superposed but compatible relational 
structures, and particular universe-systems are diverse structural 
complexes within this realm. The whole is an absolute relational 
structure containing a diversity of subordinate structures. The basic 
relations of all relations are likeness and difference, and from these 
in variation issue all other relations. There is, in addition, an 
inter-dependence between and a co-entailment of likeness and 
difference. The two are inseparable. The ignoring of this co- 
entailment and the exaggeration of the role of difference leads to 
simon pure nominalism and the doctrine of unqualified flux, for 
nothing can even be the same as itself. This is, in fact, the elimination 
of difference. The doctrine of those, on the other hand, who find 
differences untintelligible leads to a blank, ineffable, relationless 
being without a ripple of difference in it. This being can in no way 
be the logical origin of issuant or of possible differences. The curious 
fact is here worth noting that the doctrine of the unqualified flux, 
although it starts with a vigorous emphasis on difference, makes 
difference as unintelligible as the doctrine of pure and spotless being. 
Both meet in a common world of blank inanity. In either case the 
world is explained by explaining it away. 

Likeness and difference, as we have seen, are relations without 
which other relations are impossible. Given, however, likeness and 
difference and the principle of intelligibility, other types of relation 
ensue. For metaphysics, the most significant of these are the 
relations of dependence and independence. A given term is dependent 
on a second term if its intelligibility is wholly or partly derived 
from the second term; it is independent of the term if its intelligibility 
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is not, in whole or in part Jerived from the second term. A term is 
independent in relation to another term if its intelligibility is not 
derived from the other term. A term is independent absolutely if its 
intelligibility is dependent on no other term; in other words, if it 
is self-consistent. If there is any dependent being it depends, in the 
last analysis, on something independent; otherwise nothing would 
be intelligible. A regressus ad infinitum of dependent items could 
never reach final intelligibility. The premise of intelligibility therefore 
entails the reality of an absolutely independent being from which is 
derived the intelligibility of all or any dependent things. A major 
aim of metaphysics is to distinguish the nature of such a being, and to 
answer the question as to whether the thesis that there is a plurality 
of such beings is an intelligible thesis. The present discussion, which 
is concerned primarily with formulating the problems of metaphysics, 
is not, of course, the place to attempt a solution of this problem, 
but it may be noted that an initial difficulty in the treatment of the 
problem lies in the limitations of language. Language is molded 
for reference to dependent things. To refer to the nature of an 
absolutely independent being in common language is, with almost 
perfect certainty, to import into the reference illicit connotations of 
finitude. It may be that a special language could and should be de- 
vised for this purpose. A part of metaphysics, as a matter of fact, 
is the attempt to devise such a language. 


The discussion of the nature of an independent reality is one 
aspect of the metaphysics of relation. There is, however, another 
and cognate aspect to which it is now necessary to turn. I refer to 
the fact that relational structures have valuational characters. Some 
of these structures are patterns whose natures are discerned as values. 
Now values may be either intrinsic or instrumental. Intrinsic values 
are ultimate characters, and there are reasons to believe, as will 
later be indicated, that they are not reducible to psychological 
affections. Such values, i.e. intrinsic values, attach to respective 
relational structures. There is a structure of justice, of beauty, and 
of a host of other intrinsic values that have no names. Values as 
they appear in a natural world are certain types of relational 
structures which, being superposed, give the world a variety of value 
aspects. The aspects although different are compatible, and are 
present together in one and the same world. This pertains, more- 
over, not only to intrinsic values, but also to instrumental values. 
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Such values, through causal series, co-ordinate to form an economy. 
The economy of a natural world is also a relational complex — in 
this case of instrumental values — actualised through causation. 

In any natural world there is an interaction —a partial con- 
gruence and partial conflict — of causation and value. This interaction 
constitutes the most significant phase of the history of a designated 
world. When the conflict is diminished, or when the relational order 
of causation and the relational orders of intrinsic value coincide, 
then values in that world are realised. This occurs mainly, as we 
know it, through the rise and organisation of cultures. The philos- 
ophy of history, as compared to history itself, is the study of the 
relation of causation and value in a natural world, which is equiva- 
lent to saying that it is a valuational theory of cultures. The study 
of the relation of actual and valuational, i.e. better or ideal, social 
orders, is social philosophy. Neither the philosophy of history nor 
social philosophy is intelligible apart from judgments of value, and 
this distinguishes each respectively from the science of history and 
social science. Both the philosophy of history and social philosophy 
are grounded in metaphysics. 

It is incumbent on metaphysics to give a rationale of the facts 
of value. The absence of such an account would involve blindness 
to a significant phase of being, and a metaphysics without such an 
account would be incomplete. Metaphysics, moreover, is the only 
study that can validly present a rationale of values, for it is by a 
consideration of the most universal and fundamental characters 
of the world alone that the facts of value can be interpreted. This 
circumstance is emphasised by the prevalence of religion. The primary 
function of religion is to make intuited values intelligible to man in 
terms of a world conceived or intimated as congruent with such 
values. In opposition to this, however, it may be demurred that the 
world is valuationally neutral, and that values are adventitious 
psychological phenomena. This rejoinder does not go to the root 
of the matter. Even if values are considered as wholly psychological 
the question remains as to the character of an order of things that 
could produce sentient and valuing beings. Granted for the sake 
of argument that values are given to, or projected on to, things by 
finite minds, nevertheless, in this case also the final source of the 
values lies not in the finite minds but in the order out of which 
such minds could be derived. 

The question now arises: does this association of value and 
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being imply that all value sciences, e.g. ethics, aesthetics, and similar 
studies, are derivable, in their total scope, from metaphysics? I am 
inclined to doubt that it does. It is improbable that, in the fuliness 
of its detail, a particular ethics of moral choice, can be deduced 
from metaphysics, and the same is doubtless true of aesthetics. 
Nevertheless neither of these branches of value theory can be 
incompatible with an adopted metaphysics, and a metaphysics, 
though it does not wholly determine an ethics or aesthetics, does act 
as a negative selector in excluding types of ethical or aesthetic theory 
that are incongruent with it. [n other words, metaphysics, whereas 
it may not determine in detail what an ethics can be, does, to a 
significant degree, determine what it cannot be. It provides a range 
of possible types of ethics, the further selection among which must 
occur on other grounds - strictly ethical, psychological, social, or 
physical. Value sciences thus, although they may have autonomy in 
their details, have their roots in metaphysics, and a value theory that 
does not take into account the kind of world in which values exist 
is, on the one hand arbitrary, and on the other irrelevant to the 
circumstances of existent subjects. 


Thus far I have considered certain categories, including value, 
as forming the core of metaphysics, and have emphasised the 
importance of relations and relational structures. The status of these 
structures and categories has been recognised as objective. The 
question, however, is perennially broached as to whether the 
character of the world as known is not determined by the conditions 
of knowledge rather than the reverse, namely, that the character 
of knowledge is determined by the character of the world. The 
question raised is that of the relation of metaphysics to epistemology, 
and about this some things may here be said. 

That metaphysics and epistemology are interlinked is evident. 
They are so closely related that there is no definite boundary between 
them. What I am concerned with here, however, is the status which 
epistemology assumes provided that the initial hypothesis of the 
intelligibility of the world is adopted. If that hypothesis is adopted 
then epistemology can do some things, and some things it cannot 
do. It can tell us the nature of knowledge and the ways in which we 
can know things. It cannot tell us what can and what cannot be 
known. It can draw no line between the knowable and the un- 
knowable for in an intelligible world nothing is, in an absolute sense, 
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unknowable. Epistemology can give grounds for proof and verifica- 
tion but it can set no limits to knowledge. This may seem to a 
chronic epistemologist like a begging of the question. In a sense it is. 
If you hypothesise that the world is intelligible you have already 
decided by fiat the question which the epistemologist raises when 
he asks: is knowledge possible, or, what is the same, how can 
you prove that reality is intelligible? If reality is intelligible, i.e. 
free from contradiction, then, of course, knowledge, whether actual 
or not, is possible; if not, not. The only answer that can be given to 
the epistemologist is that the question raised is a futile question, 
and once accepted cannot possibly be answered. There is no way 
to prove that the world is intelligible without already assuming its 
intelligibility, but then the proof is no proof. This is equivalent to 
saying: there is no way to prove that knowledge is possible without 
assuming it is possible. An epistemology which asks this question 
either assumes its answer or can never find it, and in either case is 
equally empty. Some epistemologists, however, seem to have reached 
the depressing notion that because you cannot prove that the world 
is intelligible you are obliged to assume that it is unintelligible. To 
mention their names would no doubt be treading on sacred territory. 
The position is a totally gratuitous one. Propositions can be true 
without being proved and the proposition that the world is intelligible 
can be true without being proved. Since therefore you cannot prove 
that the world, or reality, is intelligible, and you cannot prove 
that it is unintelligible, the best course is to assume that it is 
intelligible; to go ahead, investigate, try to find out something about 
it. In any case, whether it is intelligible or not, the question may 
always be asked: what would be its nature if it were intelligible? 
As previously pointed out anyone can enter this investigation 
regardless of other presuppositions, and this is the fundamental 
question of metaphysics. 

The epistemological position that issues from the premise 
that reality is intelligible is as follows: knowledge is the awareness 
of things and their connections, of things and the relational structures 
in which they exist. Knowledge is possible since one of the com- 
present and compatible relational structures in which things exist, 
is a structure of logical relations. Wherever there is a structure of 
logical relations, thought can go. Nothing is therefore per se 
unknowable. The sole way to get behind appearances is by means of 
reason. In so far as this can be done at all it must be done by 
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inference as to what the world is like if it is an intelligible world. 
Reason provides a valid method for this purpose albeit a person 
may be mistaken, or make incorrect inferences. He may suppose 
an inference is valid when it is not. Or he may infer false conclusions 
from false premises. Yet if his premises are true and his inferences 
valid he may discover real implications and reach true conclusions. 
The principal methods alternative to this are empiricism and 
intuitionism. But nothing can be demonstrated empirically ; nothing 
can be known empirically. The truth of the contradictory of any 
empirical conclusion, as empirical, is possible. Hence though an 
empirical conclusion can be true it cannot, on empirical grounds, 
be necessarily true. Empirical findings may be the best substitute 
for rational conclusions when the latter are unavailable but this 
does not give them a status similar to that of rational conclusions. 
Since, moreover, possibility cannot be known by experience — for 
only a fraction of the possible can be experienced — empirical 
metaphysics, on the thesis that the world is intelligible, is a contra- 
diction in terms. Empirical method is psychologically valuable in 
providing suggestions which can afterwards be tested by rational 
methods. But a metaphysics based on it is based on the inconclusive 
and indefinite. And a similar status pertains to non-empirical 
intuitions. Like empirical conclusions non-empirical intuitions may 
hit the truth. There is, however, no necessity that they should. 
Intelligibility is the ultimate test for intuition, or, said in another 
way, rational intuition is the ultimate test for any intuition. 


We have seen that metaphysics is the attempt to describe the 
nature of the world on the presupposition that it is intelligible. 
It remains now and lastly to ask: what characters do follow from 
that of its intelligibility; what consequences does this, in fact, 
entail? No attempt, as is obvious, can here be made to give an 
extensive answer to this question. One consequence, however, of 
significance for thought is worth mentioning. It 1s that there is one 
and only one intelligible world. Stated in another way: you can- 
not have a plurality of different views, all perfectly rational, any 
one of which might apply, with a truth equal to that of the others, 
to the intelligible world, with the result that it would be impossible 
to select which view, out of all the possible views, was the one that 
actually did apply. The same conceptions may be expressed in 
different ways, and a good bit of philosophical writing is different 
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expression for the same thing. But there are not two, three, or n 
rational metaphysics; there is one only. There are not alternative 
metaphysics if metaphysics is held subject to the law of consistency. 
For if there were alternative metaphysics there could be, for any 
category, contradictory predication, which would, in fact, violate 
the original thesis of intelligibility. 

The meaning of this may be seen more specifically from the 
following considerations : 

(1) The completeness of metaphysics implies its uniqueness. 

A metaphysical view, if wholly valid, would be complete; it 
would exclude nothing. Any alternative view would, therefore, be 
obliged to have identical content. But contrariety of true predication 
about identical content is, on the principle of consistency, impossible. 
It follows that the notion of alternative metaphysics is self-negating. 
There is no such thing as a valid metaphysical antinomy. 

(2) The ultimacy of the content of metaphysics implies its 
uniqueness. 

Some categories are ultimate and unique. Any proposed 
metaphysics must treat them. Examples of such categories are: 
being, reality, possibility, necessity, relation, difference, likeness, 
dependence, independence. These categories cannot be substituted 
by others. Metaphysics, since it is an investigation of ultimates, 
treats thus of certain categories which have no alternatives. Every 
attempted metaphysical philosophy must deal with them. But there 
cannot be contradictory predication about them. There cannot 
therefore be valid alternative metaphysics. 

(3) Universality of the elements of its content implies uniqueness. 

Two or more intelligible worlds must have something in 
common. If so this makes them offshoots of a higher common realm. 
Go as high as you like there is always a higher realm until you 
reach ultimate categories. But these are the same for any possible 
metaphysical investigation, and there cannot be difference in valid 
predication about them. If there is anything that is true of all being 
then there can be no duplication of the realm of being. The higher 
we go in generality of categories the more we converge towards 
uniqueness. If there is anything that is universal, then by hypothesis, 
there is nothing that is excluded from it; and it follows that, on 
this condition, there cannot be a plurality of absolute realms of 
being. If it is assumed, however, that nothing is universal, then it is 
by implication assumed that the world is not intelligible: for, in 
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that case, what distinguishes reality in one sphere does not in 
another. If then the world is intelligible there is something universal, 
and if there is something universal there cannot be a plurality of 
valid metaphysics. There can be realms within realms, but there 
can be one and one only ultimate realm. 

Knowledge of such a realm, if perfected, would be unique. It 
would be more than a balancing of hypotheses; it would have no 
alternative. Here what is logically possible and what is, turn out 
to be the same. Assume, however, for the sake of argument a plural 
truth in metaphysics. Then the proposition that there is a plural 
truth is uniquely true, and there are not two truths about it. To say 
absolutely thus that truth is plural implies the proposition: Some 
truth is not plural. It is a case of self-negation; it implies its own 
contradictory and cancels itself. It is an added instance of: 
p)-p.).-p. 

Now, as we have seen, whatever is validly asserted on a lower 
level has the source of its possibility in a higher level. When the 
ascent is followed to an ultimate, true propositions become unique 
and are without alternative. The opposite of metaphysical knowledge 
is not another and equipollent knowledge but inadequacy of 
knowledge. A certain degree of misconception about metaphysical 
knowledge has arisen from the supposition that the same conditions 
apply to it as apply to natural science. In science two opposing 
hypotheses can have, in terms of scientific method, at least provisional 
intelligibility. The hypotheses deal with restricted realms, and refer 
to sets of data that cannot be complete and that may change. In 
terms of the given data both hypotheses may have explanatory and 
predictive power. In metaphysics a similar circumstance cannot 
arise. The objective in the latter is to find out which hypothesis 
out of a number of hypotheses is inherently intelligible, not which 
hypotheses happen to fit fluxional data. Science is concerned with 
data taken as reporting facts in nature; metaphysics, like mathema- 
tics, is concerned with possibility per se. Science is concerned with 
what arises in space-time; metaphysics is concerned with what ts 
rationally conceivable. 

This is, of course, not to say that men do not, in fact, have 
different metaphysical views. The fact that they do is manifest. 
Even those who accept the principle of intelligibility in metaphysics 
differ. But on that principle such difference is a sign of defect, a 
mark of incompleteness, an indication that further investigation Is 
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necessary. The job of the rational metaphysician is to answer the 
question: what is the world like if it is an intelligible world? and 
there are not two answers to that question. Rational metaphysicians 
may at points dissent but they are aiming at the same thing; they 
agree on the problem, and one will accede to another where intelligi- 
bility is made manifest. They are collaborating in an enterprise 
whose premises make collaboration possible. Abandon, however, 
the principle of intelligibility and you abandon any criterion in 
metaphysics, any test that makes collaboration other than 
coincidental. Empiricism cannot fill the void. Even it, to make 
sense, must appeal to consistency, and it cannot do this on empirical 
grounds. In fact, it is made comprehensible only by unacknowledged 
assumptions. Abandon the principle of intelligibility and metaphy- 
sics is anyone’s hunch or, if you prefer, intuition. There can be as 
many valid metaphysical systems as individuals professing them; 
and, significant or insignificant, they are all incontestable, for 
whatever you think you cannot be mistaken. You have reached the 
complete subjectivication of knowledge; have made it a matter 
strictly of personal taste. 

Metaphysics, as we have seen, deals with absolute possibility, 
with the distinction between the possible and the impossible. In the 
metaphysics of consistency possibility is determined by the ultimate 
laws of logic. If there could be a genuinely founded difference about 
this distinction then metaphysics as a science with a single truth would 
be eliminated. But if the conditions of possibility and impossibility 
are determinate, and if the category of the impossible is determinate 
and unique, as it is in the metaphysics of consistency, then also is 
that of the necessary, for the necessary is the contradictory of the 
impossible. If the necessary, however, is determinate and unique, then 
metaphysics itself is possible and unique, that is, there cannot be 
valid alternative metaphysical systems. Metaphysics is one, and its 
truth, in so far as for us it can be attained, is accessible to persistent 
rational investigation. 

Since, again, there cannot be two realms of absolute possibility, 
there cannot be two or a plurality of orders of necessary things of 
such a nature that what is contained in one order can be omitted 
from another. If, in a metaphysical sense, a thing is necessary it is 
absolutely necessary; its non-being is impossible, and it does not 
flutter into and out of existence with the shift of opinion of finite 
minds. If the thing is, in fact, necessary, it is necessary in any 
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possible valid metaphysics, or, in other words, what is necessary in 
one valid metaphysics is necessary in another; and since the content 
of one metaphysics cannot exclude anything contained in another, 
the two metaphysics, on analysis, become one and the same. There 
can be then but one order of necessary things, and, as a consequence, 
one and only one valid metaphysics. This is not a ground for undue 
dogmatism in subordinate conclusions; it is simply an inherent 
condition of metaphysical knowledge. 


Reviewing now the course of this investigation it is evident 
that we have considered the following subjects: the essential problem 
of metaphysics, the relation of metaphysics to logic, the categorial 
content of metaphysics, and the uniqueness of metaphysical 
knowledge. From the considerations set forth the following 
propositions emerge: 

(1) Either the world is intelligible or there is no point in 
thinking about it. 

(2) We cannot prove that it is intelligible, for any such proof 
is circular. The application of the principle of the inconceivability 
of the opposite presupposes the intelligibility of the thing to which 
it is applied. 

(3) But, as a counterpoise, neither can it be proved that the 
world is unintelligible. 

(4) The world, or the realm of being, taken in a metaphysical 
sense, cannot be partly intelligible and partly unintelligible, for if 
contradiction is possible in any instance it is universally possible. 
If, moreover, a single contradiction is possible then there is no 
necessary connection in the relation of implication, and it is 
impossible to know whether the conclusion of any inference is true, 
irrespective of the truth of the premises. If a single contradiction 
is possible then there is no such thing as necessary truth. 

(5) In spite of the fact that we cannot prove that the world ts 
intelligible the problem can be raised: what would be the character 
of the world if it were intelligible? or, what characters follow from 
the premise of its intelligibility? This is the basic problem of 
metaphysics. Further, it is the problem whose solution men have 
most concern in knowing, for to give an intelligible account of an 
unintelligible world is impossible. 

(6) The problem indicated can be studied by anyone, regardless 
of whether he accepts the premise of intelligibility or not. He might, 
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if he preferred, reject that premise. He could still ask the question: 
what would reality be like if it were intelligible? 

(7) This problem has a genuine solution, whereas the question 
as to what the world would be like if it were unintelligible, has no 
answer, since, by hypothesis, such a world could have no distinguish- 
able character. A question, however, which does not have a possible 
answer is a question in appearance only and is, in fact, meaningless. 

(8) One of the corollaries to the premise that the world is 
intelligible is that the basic laws of logic are also laws of being. 

(9) Another corollary — although it requires more exposition 
than I have here given it — is that items in the realm of being exist 
in a plurality of ultimate, mutually compatible, and compresent 
relational structures. As an example: things may exist in a structure 
of logical relations and, at the same time, in a structure of aesthetic 
relations, a structure of numerical relations, etc. In other words, 
one structure of relations may overlay another, and this super- 
position of structures may be carried to infinity giving the same things 
a variety of aspects, and making them exist, as it were, in many 
subordinate realms at once. Of the divers structures the structure of 
logical relations is the factor that gives intelligibility to all other 
systems of relations, and to the whole. A thing may possess nothing 
incompatible with this structure but it may enter relations other than 
logical relations. The structure of logical relations is one side of the 
world and one side only. Nevertheless it is one side, and the world 
can have no other characters incongruent with it. As a consequence, 
although the power of any finite knower may be insufficient to 
know the world completely, the world is, nevertheless, completely 
knowable. Further, if this manyness of compresent relational 
structures pertains, the world is, in different senses, both a plurality 
and a unity; it is a plurality of structures with a unity of logical 
order. Perhaps — and here I am strictly speculative -it may be 
considered as a unity under any structural order, and be considered 
finally as a unity of unities. 

(10) Lastly it follows from the premise of intelligibility that 
there cannot be two different and incompatible rational accounts 
of the world; there cannot be alternative metaphysical philosophies. 
Words can be different but they must cover the same meaning. 
There can be valid and invalid metaphysical views but there cannot 
be two discrepant but valid metaphysical expositions any more than 
there can be two different but valid foundational logics. If the basic 
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problem of metaphysics as stated above is accepted, then anyone 
concerned with giving an intelligible account of characters which are 
at once universal and logically necessary is concerned with meta- 
physics, and metaphysicians, if they are activated by present differ- 
ences, are aiming nevertheless at the same ultimate view. That 
there are characters which are universal and logically necessary 
follows from the premise of intelligibility. 


Metaphysics advances slowly. It may never reach a point at 
which it can be codified into a single terminology. From considera- 
tions of development it is perhaps undesirable that it should. The 
meaning, not the form of expression, is the point of importance. If 
the foregoing account is correct, however, the advance of meta- 
physics can be as assured as that of any science dependent 
essentially on the original premises of logic, that is, of any mathe- 
matical science. FRANCIS S. HASEROT 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 











THE THING IN TTSELF IN KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
The Thing in’Itself as a Limiting Concept 


The charge has often been made against Kant that it is meaning- 
less to talk about an unknowable thing in itself! [f the thing in itself 
is totally unknown and intrinsically unknowable, it cannot be known 
that it exists. One may posit the thing in itself as the cause of 
appearances which are known, but then one ts guilty of extending 
the category of causality beyond the realm of appearances, a 
procedure which he had explicitly repudiated.* The validity of the 
thing in itself for the critical philosophy cannot depend upon its 
being posited as a separate and distinct entity which stands in the 
relation of cause to phenomena. Only if the thing in itself is also the 
thing which appears, is Kant’s position consistent and defensible. 

So far as his critical employment of the concept is concerned, 
the thing in itself is not a second object. The thing in itself is given in 
its appearances; it is the object which appears.® In other words, the 
object is taken in a twofold sense. There is no contradiction, Kant 
maintained, in supposing that one and the same will is, as an 
appearance, determined by the laws of nature and yet, as a thing in 
itself, is free. He never meant to hold that the self of the theoretical 
reason and the self of the practical reason are two separate and 
distinct entities. It is one and the same object considered from two 
perspectives. In this sense the thing in itself is purely a limiting 
concept. So far as the critical method is concerned, objects are 


‘Smith, Commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, pp. 206, 216 ff. 
Cohen, Kants Theorie der Erfahrung p. 248. Smith is quite correct in holding 
that this terminology implies that appearances are merely subjective representa- 
tions. However, it is not a vascillation between subjectivism and phenomenalism 
that is in evidence here, but between dogmatic realism and critical pheno- 
menalism. The term ‘appearance’ in this context has no critical significance. 
Cf. Prol., Par. 49. 

“A 190-B 235, A 533-B 561, A 562-B 590. 

*B xxvii, B 55, B 69, A 250-B 306, A 380: Vor. iiber Metaphysik, p. 38; Paton, 
Kant’s Metaphysic of Experience, v. 2, p. 70: Adickes, Kant iind das Ding and 
Sich, pp. 8, 20, 35, 94; Fischer, Geschichte der neuern Philosophie, v. 2, p. 235: 
Erdmann, Kant’s Kriticismus in der ersten und in der zweiten Auflage, p. 19. 

'B xxviii; cf. A 547-B 575. 
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always considered from a particular and /imited perspective, e..g 
science, morality, art, et cetera.* This is. the central meaning of his 
theory of appearances. In this employment of the concept it is 
completely meaningless to speak of the thing in itself as a cause 
of appearances. The critical distinction between appearances and 
things in themselves is not intended to be a distinction between 
subjective sense data and public objects, but between public objects 
as given according to two or more modes. This involves no extension 
of the category of causality beyond appearances. Moreover, it is 
not open to the charge that an unknown object is given the attribute 
of existence. The thing in itself is Anown as an appearance. By 
definition that is the only way that it could be known. To say that 
we know only appearances and not things tn themselves is to state 
an obvious tautology, namely that objects are Known only as they 
are known. 

This is, | am convinced, the critical meaning of the concept of 
the thing in itself; yet Kant employs it in quite another way. He 
sometimes refers to the thing in itself as the cause of appearances.* 
On this view appearances are regarded as subjective sense data and 
things in themselves as independent objects, stripped of all primary 
and secondary qualities. It is obvious that on this basis the thing 
in itself is a superfluous and meaningless entity. If Kant were to 
make his critical theory consistent with this exposition, it would be 
necessary for him to abandon the concept of the thing in itself 
altogether.’ It is this employment of the concept of the thing in 
itself to establish the existence of unknowable objects which -has 
occasioned so much criticism of Kant’s position. 

Whatever interpretation of Kant’s theory is advanced, it is 
evident that the concept of the thing in itself as the cause of 
appearances has nothing whatever in common with his critical 
distinction between appearances and things in themselves. This 
twofold employment of the thing in itself represents one of the 

°A 841-B 869, Critique of Practical Reason, w. vy. 5, pp. 63, 98: Critique of 
Judgment, w. v. 5, pp. 225, 245; ct. Heyse, Der Begriff der Ganzheit und die 
Kantische Philosophie, p. 136 ff. 


®A 37, A 190-B 235, A 288-B 344, A 494-B 523, A 614-B 642: Prolegomena, 
Par. 32. 

7Kant stated the matter clearly enough, but failed to recognise the full 
implications of his assertion: ‘The true correlate of sensibility, the thing in 
itself, is not known, and cannot be known; and in experience no question is ever 
asked in regard to it’. A 30; cf. A 44-B 62. 
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fundamental inconsistencies in the Critique of Pure Reason. Kant 
was apparently unaware of the inconsistency even as he effected a 
revision of the first edition of the Critique.* If one considers Kant’s 
private views, it is not difficult to understand the reason for this 
inconsistency. In his private views, he was a confirmed realist 
throughout the critical period.* Apparently he could not resist the 
temptation to offer a defence of realism, and employed the concept 
of the thing in itself to that end. However, this represents a dogmatic 
employment of the concept. Such passages must be dismissed as 
reflecting Kant’s private views, but as of little significance for his 
critical position. In concerning himself with the problem of the 
perception of objects he was dealing with a secondary problem that 
is not at all essential to his critical objective.’ This was the sort of 
problem which had occupied Locke and Berkeley but which Kant 
had deliberately avoided. Objectivity does not depend, on Kant’s 
analysis, upon the independent existence of unperceivable entities. 

The seriousness of Kant’s inconsistency is easily seen when one 
recognises that, on a critical basis, it is only appearances which are 
objects.'' In his references to the thing in itself as a cause of 
appearances, Kant reverses himself, regarding appearances as sub- 
jective and the thing in itself as the object. Objectivity, in this sense, 
has none of its critical meaning. Kant’s position in maintaining 
that things in themselves are the cause of appearances, is altogether 
untenable. However, this clearly does not represent his critical view 
and should not be regarded as central to his position. Appearances 
are objects, but not because they exist independently. Things in 
themselves are intrinsically unknowable: hence, they are not objects, 
independent or otherwise. 

Kant frequently employs the concept of the transcendental 

*B 345, B 523, B 567; Prolegomena, par. 32. 

*B XLI, note, A 191-B 236, A 51, A 380, B 524-A 496; cf. Adickes, Kant 
und das Ding an Sich, pp. 9, 64 ff.; Kant und die als ob Philosophie, pp. 4 ff., 59; 
Heimsoeth, Metaphysiche Motive in der Ausbildung der kritischen Idealismus, 
Kantstudien, v. 29: Paton, op cit., p. 70. Adickes defence of Kant as a realist in 
his two volumes devoted to that end is beyond challenge. 

0A X ff., B 119-A 87; cf. Smith, op. cit., p. XLVI. 

'\*The concept of the noumenon is, therefore, not the concept of an object, 
but is a problem unavoidably bound up with the limitation of our sensibility. . . .” 
B 344-A288: cf. A 255: A 289, B 309, B 311: cf. A 93-B 126; Cassirer, op. cit., 
p. 371 ff., Erdmann, Kants Kriticismus, p. 639, Cohen, op. cit., pp. 239, 248, 
253ff. 
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object in such a way as to make it synonomous with the concept 
of the thing in itself. Not only is this obvious from the general con- 
text, but Kant himself uses the terms interchangeably.'* As in the case 
of the thing in itself, the transcendental object has both a critical 
and dogmatic meaning. In its critical employment it is strictly a 
limiting concept,'* while in its dogmatic usage it is regarded as the 
cause or ground of appearances.'* In this two-fold meaning, the 
transcendental object may be regarded as identical with the thing 
itself. It poses no additional problems of interpretation. 

As employed in other contexts the concept of the transcendental 
object has no relation to the thing in itself. As the concept of an 
object in general which serves to unify the manifold of intuition, it 
is a priori and transcendental.'® The meaning and function of the 
a priori object is never precisely determined in the Critique. In fact, 
Kant tended to abandon it altogether in the second edition. However, 
his statements that the transcendental object as an a priori concept 
is unknowable have no significance for the knowability of the thing 
in itself. No a priori concept or principle is knowable, for the 
determinate empirical content is lacking that is required for 
knowledge. In discarding the a priori concept of the transcendental 
object Kant was in no way giving up his notion of the thing in itself. 

Another serious inconsistency in Kant’s exposition concerns the 
possibility of applying the categories to the things in themselves. 
On the one hand he suggests the possibility of ‘thinking’ things 
in themselves through the categories, even though no intuition can 
be given to furnish the necessary empirical content.'® In other 
connections he holds that the categories are absolutely without 
meaning when applied beyond the realm of appearances.'? Some of 
his interpreters have concluded that in denying the possibility of 
applying the categories to things in themselves, Kant was, for all 


2A 366. 

SB 345-A 289. 

4A 391, A 494-B 523, A 539-B 567, A 545-B 573, A 557-B 585. 

195A 109 ff., A 191-B 523, A 248-B 304, A 251, A 280-B 336, A 374. 

16 |. They relate to objects universally, that is apart from all conditions 
of sensibility.’ B 120-A 88; cf. B 149, B 167, note. Uber die Fortschritte, w. v. 8, 
p.251; Letter to Beck, 20th January, 1792, w. v. 10, p. 115. 

'* Even if we were willing to assume a kind of intuition other than this 
our sensible kind, the functions of our thought would still be without meaning 
in respect to it.” B 343: cf. B 300-A 281 ff., B 308, A 256-B 31; Prolegomena, 
Par. 32. 
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practical purposes, repudiating the notion of the thing in itself 
altogether. There would appear to be a serious dilemma involved 
in his position at this point. If the categories can be applied to 
things in themselves, Kant is fundamentally inconsistent with his 
critical position; if the categories cannot be applied to them, the 
things in themselves are completely meaningless.'* The confusion 
results from Kant’s twofold deduction of space, time, and the 
categories, and his effort to find a critical basis for his private 
metaphysical views. His ambivalent position results from his 
-ontinuing struggle between rationalism and empiricism, between 
his private metaphysics and his metaphysic of experience. 

Although Kant sometimes refers to space and time as the only 
forms of intuition of which human minds are capable, he never 
justified or needed to justify any such assertion. On the contrary, his 
position is intelligibile only if that is not actually capable of being 
proved.'* The objective deduction of space and time depends upon 
their being shown to be the necessary a priori conditions of mathe- 
matics, and, hence, of any mathematical science of nature.?° If 
this was not clear in the first edition of the Critique, Kant made it 
explicit enough in the Prolegomena and the second edition of the 
Critique. Synthetic a priori judgments are held to be possible because 
of the reality of space and time, the logical conditions of mathematics. 
if any mathematical knowledge of nature is to be possible, these 
same logical conditions will be required.*! In the objective deduction, 
Kant does not show that space and time are psychologically prior 
to experience, or even that they are psychologically necessary in the 
intuition of objects. It is the existence of mathematical physics which 
demonstrates the possibility of such synthetic a priori judgments 
of nature.?* On this basis the forms of intuition are valid only for 
mathematical knowledge. Beyond that sphere no application what- 
ever can be claimed for them. They cannot be regarded as the 
exclusive forms of intuition or as the logical conditions for all 
knowledge, but only for that intuition and knowledge which 
patterns itself after mathematical physics. 


'SCf. Erdmann, Kants Kriticismus, p. 144 ff. 

'8A 39-B 56, A 252. 

*” Prolegomena, Par. 10; B xvi, B 21, B 41. 

"1B 23, A 94-B 126: Prol., Par. 14; Reflex, 983. 

*2Prol., Par. 15. The validity of the categories depends entirely upon their 
being shown to be the formal conditions of objective experience. Cf. A 94, B 
294. 
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Kant also offered a psychological deduction of space and time, 
which has little in common with the objective deduction so far as 
method is concerned.** If his method is to be the selective principle, 
one must choose between these deductions. In view of Kant’s 
explicit statement that the objective deduction alone is essential,** 
this presents no real difficulty. It is unfortunate that the psychological 
deduction is frequently assumed as the archimedean point for the 
understanding of Kant’s method. The two deductions have quite 
different implications, particularly for the meaning of the thing in 
itself. Whereas the objective deduction leaves the way open for other 
modes of intuition and is valid only for mathematical knowledge of 
nature, the psychological deduction would establish these forms as 
the only possible modes of human intuition. In the latter instance, 
either things in themselves must be capable of being intuited under 
the forms of space and time, or they can never be given in any 
experience whatever. The only alternative would be that objects 
which cannot be perceived might still be conceived. At times Kant 
was not averse to holding this view, unsatisfactory as it proved to be 

The deduction of the categories presents a similar difficulty. On 
the one hand, Kant presents the categories as the only possible forms 
of judgment.?° But he never demonstrates this anywhere in the 
Critique or elsewhere in his writings. This is, in fact, one of the most 
dogmatic and rationalistic parts of the Critique of Pure Reason. 
The critical or transcendental deduction of the categories consists 
in their being shown to be the necessary presuppositional concepts 
of pure science of nature.** In the latter instance it cannot’ be 
claimed that they are the only forms of judgment, but only that they 
are required concepts for natural science. Only in so far as knowledge 
is patterned after mathematical science is the validity of the categories 
guaranteed. Again these two deductions have different and incons s- 
tent implications. The more dogmatic deduction would postulate 


*3A 22, A 26-B 42, A 31-B 47. The psychological analysis of space and time 
would establish only a psychological priority, which would be of no transcen- 
dental or logical significance whatever. It is the psychological deduction which 
motivates Kant to make the dogmatic claim that space and time are the on/) 
possible forms of human intuition. A 252. 

“4 Although this latter exposition is of great importance for my chiet 
purpose, it does not form an essential part of it.” A xvii. This applies to the 
categories as well as to space and time. Cf. B 167. 

254 80. 

*6Cf. note 22. 
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the categories as the necessary concepts of any human thought 
whatever. In this instance either they would have to be applicable 
to things in themselves, or else things in themselves could not be 
conceptualised. The critical deduction, on the other hand, would 


allow for the possibility of other categories for other types of 


experience. It would even imply the possibility of such concepts. 
From this standpoint it would be quite dogmatic and altogether 
uncritical to attempt an extension of the categories beyond 
appearances — unless some other basis were provided. 

Kant had originally held that we can think things in themselves 
through the categories because of his conviction that the categories 
are the forms of human thought in general, applicable to any objects 
whatever. He was not inconsistent in holding that they might be 
applicable to objects apart from the forms of space and time. Since 
he admitted that they would be empty apart from some other mode 
of intuition which remained to be discovered, he was not contra- 
dicting himself. However, in maintaining that things in themselves 
actually could be thought through the categories, indeed must be 
thought through them, Kant was asserting more than his position 
would allow.*? Thus, he was only correcting his position in the direc- 
tion of greater consistency in amending his statements regarding 
the application of the categories to things in themselves. So far as 
the Critique of Pure Reason is concerned, one has no right to assert 
that things in themselves are even thinkable through the categories. 

His further concern was to avoid any appearance of holding to 
the rationalist position. If the thing in itself is thinkable, that would 
seem to put Kant in the Leibnizian camp. He was exceedingly 
anxious to avoid any such semblance.** To say that we can have 
an intelligible concept of something that cannot be empirically 
given in intuition would seem to be saying that we can know objects 
by reason alone. The point is that the categories are derived from 
experience and without experience can have no meaning so far as 
knowledge is concerned. But this is true only in so far as the validity 
of the categories is dependent upon the objective deduction. They 
cannot be declared to be meaningless in an absolute sense. It is 
only that no basis for an extension of their application has been 
provided in the case of the theoretical reason. 

Here Kant was drawn between two poles. His empiricism 

*7B xvii; cf. note 17 above. 
"8A 242, A 245, B 307. 
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prompted him to declare the meaninglessness of the categories 
when extended to things in themselves. Yet, at the same time, he 
was attempting to provide a basis for just that extension of them in 
the case of the practical reason. Although no intuition is available 
for the theoretical reason, the categories might receive empirical 
meaning through moral experience.** Thus the self might be regarded 
as a substance that is spatial and determined in time for the theoreti- 
cal reason, and as a simple substance that is free for the practical 
reason. In holding that things in themselves are thinkable, e.g. God, 
the free moral self, the world as totality, Kant had the moral part of 
his philosophy clearly in mind.*° It is evident that he was not willing 
to affirm the reality of noumena merely on the basis of their being 
conceptually intelligible. Nonetheless, it is significant that he speaks 
of noumena as intelligible cause, as thinkable, if not theoretically 
knowable.*! In the pre-critical period he had been convinced that 
they could be known intelligibly by reason alone. In the critical 
period he modified this position to hold that they are theoretically 
intelligible but not theoretically knowable. A further modification 
is to be found in his rejection of the theoretical significance of the 
categories beyond the area of experience from which they are 
derived. Apart from this experience their application is altogether 
problematic. 

The dilemma with respect to the application of the categories 
to things in themselves is not insuperable. The first part of the 
dilemma is cleared up by admitting that no claim can be made for 
the application of the categories to things in themselves so far as 


*°B xxii, B xxiii, note, A 796-B 824, A 823-B 852: Critique of Practical 
Reason, w. v. 5, pp. 57 f¥f., 61, 63. Vorlesungen iiber Religion, p. 77. 

‘Letter to Lambert, 2nd September, 1770, w. v. 9, p. 74: B xxx; Reflex. 
6317, 6349, 6353, Ber. ; Heimsoeth, op. cit., pp. 145, 153 ff. In his exposition of 
the ideas of reason Kant attempted to provide a theoretical foundation for the 
postulates of morality. A transcendental function is claimed for them, but they 
are held to be ‘regulative’ only. Either they are constitutive of experience, 
conditions of its possibility, or they are not transcendental principles. Kant’s 
vascillation between his private metaphysics and his critical position is clearly 
in evidence here. Cf. A 614-B 642, A 642-B 670, A 826-B 854; Was heisst: sich 
im Denken orientieren? w. v. 4, p. 357; Vorlesungen iiber Metaphysik, pp. 72 ff., 
265: Smith, op. cit., pp. 525, 592; Guttmann, Kant’s Gotteshegriff in seiner 
positiven Entwicklung, p. 35 ff. 

*'Reflex. 6280, Ber.; A 252, A 538-B 566, A 545-B 573; A 566-B 594; 
Prolegomena, Par. 32, Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, w. v. 4, p. 310 ff. 
Critique of Practical Reason, pp. 62, 98, 114 ff, w. v. 5. 
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theoretical knowledge is concerned. The limitations of the categories 
is implied in the very method by which they are derived. The in- 
consistency in Kant’s exposition at this point results from a transition 
in his thought from a dogmatic to a more critical position. The 
second part of the dilemma is false. The meaning and validity of the 
concept of the thing in itself in no way depends upon an extension 
of the categories beyond appearances. The thing in itself is not 
actually the cause of appearances. Hence, nothing is lost if it is 
found to be impossible to apply the category of casuality to the 
thing in itself. The thing in itself is primarily a limiting concept.** 
As such it has no positive or determinate meaning. 


The Practical Reason and Noumenal Reality 


Kant’s contention that moral experience gives us things in 
themselves involves an unfortunate use of language.** The objects 
of moral experience are no less phenomenal, on critical grounds, 
than the objects of theoretical knowledge. If the concepts of the 
practical reason are transcendentally ideal, which is required if they 
are a priori, their validity is limited to the experience from which 
they are derived. In this respect they are no different from the a 
priori concepts of the theoretical reason. Actually, it is two sets of 
phenomenal objects that are involved, rather than appearances and 
things in themselves. In so far as Kant employed the concept 
of the noumenon positively to designate objects which belong 
to an ‘intelligible world’ he was departing widely from his critical 
position. There is in evidence here a carry-over of pre-critical 
language. The question is whether it is merely the language of his 
rationalistic period that is retained. There can hardly be any doubt 
that Kant believed that the world postulated by the practical reason 
is the ‘real’ world. In holding that it is ‘thinkable’ he was clinging to 
an important element of his pre-critical metaphysics. His denial that 


**The concept of a noumenon is thus merely a limiting concept, the function 
of which is to curb the pretensions of sensibility; and it is therefore only of a 
negative employment.’ B 311. In this sense the concept of a noumenon is identical 
with the concept of the thing in itself. 

Critique of Practical Reason, w. v. 5, pp. 6, 55, 57, 114 ff.; Von einem 
neuerdings erhobenen vornehem Ton in der Philosophie, w. v. 6, p. 484, Anm. : 
Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, w. v. 4, p. 310 ff. 
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it can be known theoretically only partially suffices to free his 
position of rationalistic overtones. 

Although he insisted that the practical reason is fully autono- 
mous, he apparently believed it necessary to provide a theoretical 
foundation for the postulates of morality. This dogmatic and 
rationalistic tendency in Kant’s philosophy makes it appear that the 
practical reason serves only to validate a theoretical metaphysics 
which was required but not schematised by the theoretical reason. 
Kant’s fondness for architechtonic, his continuing commitment to 
the fundamental principles of his pre-critical metaphysics accounts 
for this development. Actually, the practical validity of the postulates 
of morality in no way depends upon such a theoretical under- 
girding. Kant’s position was ambivalent. He insisted upon the 
autonomy of the practical reason, declaring that the postulates of 
morality have no theoretical validity whatever. At the same time, 
he provided a theoretical foundation for the metaphysics postulated 
by the practical reason, maintaining that the realm of the practical 
reason is the ‘intelligible’ or “noumenal’ world. This is a fundamental 
inconsistency in his position. The implicit rationalism of his 
philosophy is only partially concealed by his insistence that the 
metaphysics of morality is based upon faith rather than knowledge.** 
The term faith is not used in any conventional sense and serves to 
confuse the function of the critical method as applied to moral 
experience. Kant was attempting to make a theoretical claim for 
metaphysical concepts without being willing to accept all of the 
implications involved. 

Only if it is assumed that there are just two modes of knowledge, 
the theoretical and the practical, is it proper to speak of moral 
experience as affording access to things in themselves. But even then 
it is only from the perspective of science that the concepts of the 
practical reason can be said to refer to noumena. Moreover, it would 
be equally legitimate to refer to the objects of scientific knowledge 
as noumena when speaking from the standpoint of moral experience. 
On this assumption, phenomena and noumena, appearances and 
things in themselves, become complementary terms. Objects as they 
appear in any other way than in space and time are then regarded 
as nuomenal. Even though Kant appears to have made this assump- 
tion, the language is still misleading. Things in themselves can never 
be known or positively defined either theoretically or practically. 
SB xxx, A 471-B 499: Critique of Practical Reason, v. 5, p. 12, note. 
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In holding that they are given in moral experience, Kant beclouded 
the whole distinction between appearances and things in themselves. 

Kant is, of course, permitted his own use of language. The 
objection here is not that he employs the term noumena to mean the 
phenomenal objects of moral experience, but that he means by 
noumena something other than appearances. It is not at all consistent 
or justifiable to equate noumena in this sense with things in them- 
selves. The a priori concepts of moral experience are valid only for 
moral experience.*® That is the central doctrine of the ethics. In 
insisting that moral experience provides an access, even indirectly, 
to things in themselves, Kant is over-extending the application of 
these concepts. To say that the real self, the self an sich is a free self, 


is to make a claim which is altogether unjustified on the basis of 


Kant’s method. The same thing is true of his postulation of God and 
a purposeful world as noumena. The positivistic metaphysics of the 
critical philosophy, the metaphysic of experience, embraces morality 
as well as science. Kant’s attempts to give positive meaning to the 
concept of the thing in itself in whatever context represents a com- 
promise with dogmatism and rationalism, a concession to his private 
metaphysics. 

As Kant uses the term faith in referring to the concepts of moral 
experience, it has little of the traditional meaning and certainly none 
of the religious meaning which is usually associated with the concept. 
It is not an irrational faith, a faith that is blind or mystical to which 
Kant refers. He is at great pains to point out that the faith pre- 
supposed by morality is a rational faith (Vernunftglaube).** For Kant 
as a person I suspect that more than rational faith was involved. 


Critique of Practical Reason, p. 130; 143, Grundlegung, w. v. 4, p. 294: 
Was heisst: sich im Denken orientieren? w. v. 4, pp. 349, 360, 364 ff. Uber die 
Fortschritte, w. Vv. 8, p. 280. 

*6*Critique of Practical Reason, p. 12, note: Critique of Judgment, p. 549 ff. : 
Uber das Misslingen aller philos. Versuche in der Theodicee, w. v. 6, p. 134 ff.; 
Uber die Fortschritte, w. v. 8, p. 181 ff. : Grundlegung, w. v. 4, p. 131 ff.; A 828-B 
846; Reflex. 6219, Ber. Vor tiber Rel., p. 223. Adickes’ contention that Kant later 
abandoned his ‘Vernunftglaube’ or indirect proof of God for personal faith 
based on direct witness of the moral law as ‘die Stimme Gottes’ is completely 
without foundation. (Kantstudien, v. 50, p. 720 ff.). Kant had used identical 
language in many of his earlier writings. Cf. Vorlesungen iiber Religion, p. 219, 
Uber das Misslingen, w. v. 6, p. 131, Grundlegung, w. v. 4, p. 302, Religion 


Innerhalb, w. v. 6, p. 143 ff. Moreover, Kant frequently uses the term as if 


(gleich als), inthe Opus postumum. Cf. v.21, pp. 15, 20, 22, 28, 30, 74, 92: v. 22, 
pp. 51, 53, 56, 104, 112 ff., 117 ff., 127. 
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Thus the term faith has a double meaning for him. It refers to the 
critical or transcendental meaning and to Kant’s private meaning, 
which was not at all dependent upon his critical analysis. He really 
tried to say two things which are incompatible: (1) that things in 
themselves are given in the case of the practical reason; (2) that the 
concepts of the practical reason have no theoretical validity when 
extended beyond the moral realm. 

There can be little doubt that Kant actually believed that the 
practical reason gets at the heart of reality, that in a literal sense it 
presents us with things as they really are. It is the latter aspect of 
the practical reason, the latter type of faith, which has been most 
influential in modern theology. One can, if one will, choose to 
accept Kant’s private view as the more significant of the two, but 
the two views must not be confused. So far as the critical method 
is concerned, it cannot be maintained that things in themselves are 
given, positively, unless one means to equate things in themselves 
with a specific order of phenomena. One may offer the rejoinder that 
so far as moral experience is concerned it is as if things in themselves 
are given. And I suspect that this is the case. There is an existential 
element involved in religious faith, perhaps even in religious faith 
that is based exclusively upon morality. But this proves nothing! 
Kant should have been the last to conclude from this fact that things 
are actually given as they are in themselves. It is not psychological 
certainty or belief with which Kant is concerned.*’ It is rather the 
a priori principles required by reason in order to account for 
objective moral experience that are involved. Some post-Kantians 
have attempted to specify the forma! conditions of psychological 
belief, the a priori conditions of religious experience in the subjective 
sense. But there is little in common between such psychological 
conditions and the a priori principles of the critical philosophy. This 
is only to restate the point that the Kantian a priori is not intended 
to be psychological in character, whether for science or morality. 


Phenomenalism and Metaphysics 


There are at least three important ways in which Kant employs 
the concept of the thing in itself dogmatically: (1) in positing the 
thing in itself as the cause of appearances; (2) in holding that the 


- 87Cf. Die Religion Innerhalb der Grenzen der Blossen Vernunft, w. v. 6, p. 
193 ff.; Critique of Practical Reason, p. 12, note. 
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categories are applicable to things in themselves; (3) in maintaining 
that the practical reason affords an access to things in themselves. 
This threefold dogmatic employment of the concept is indicative of 
the metaphysical undercurrent which runs through the critical 
writings. Kant was personally convinced of the reality of God as a 
transcendent being, of the world as teleologically ordered, and of the 
soul as free.** He struggled to avoid any confusion of his private 
views with his critical position, but was not always successful in 
keeping them separate. Whereas the concept of the thing in itself is 
always negative and empty, a limiting concept, in its critical meaning, 
in its dogmatic employment it has positive metaphysical content. 
The conflict for Kant was not between subjectivism and phenomenal- 
ism, but between ontological realism and phenomenalism. If he 
had ever had the opportunity to reconsider the continuity of his 
critical writings, there is good reason to believe that he would have 
found occasion to effect certain changes in order to bring them into 
greater self-consistency. He would, | am convinced, have found it 
necessary to eliminate altogether: (1) those passages in which he 
refers to the thing in itself as the cause of appearances; (2) those 
passages in which he attempts to find a theoretical foundation for 
the concepts of traditional metaphysics ; (3) those passages in which 
he holds that any one faculty or area of experience affords an access 
to things in themselves. 

Kant might well have written a further treatise on metaphysics 
in order to consider the positive character of things in themselves. 
Kantian phenomenalism and metaphysics are not incompatible. 
Phenomenalism itself becomes dogmatic when it insists that it is 
meaningless to raise questions about the nature of things in them- 
selves. In suggesting the possibility of analogical knowledge as a 
basis for metaphysical judgments, Kant explicitly recognised this 
alternative.** Moreover, Kant might have attempted to consider 
experience in its wholeness, taking into account the transcendental 
principles of the various modes of experience. This would involve 
the explication of the transcendental concepts which are pre- 


‘SA 466-B 494, A 631-B 659 ff.; Vorlesungen iiber Religion, pp. 18, 96, 138, 
224 ff.; Reflex. 6155, 6214, 6451, 6237, Ber.; Prolegomena, Par. 57; Adickes, 
Die bewegende Krafte, p. 358 ff.: Heman, Kants Platonismus und Theismus, 
Kantstudien, v. 8, pp. 68 ff., 73, 81 ff. 

°%A 567-B 595, A 829-B 857, A 697-B 725; Prolegomena, Par. 58; Critijue 
of Judgment, w. v. 5, p. 48 ff.: Uber die Fortschritte, pp. 260, 289, 305. 
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supposed by science, morality and art.*° The critical philosophy 
always presupposes a rational faculty which is capable of just such 
an effort. It is not the theoretical reason which criticises the theoret- 
ical reason, nor the practical reason which criticises the practical 
reason, but the philosophical reason which accomplishes both tasks. 
It is this same faculty which might achieve some synthesis or recon- 
ciliation of the theoretical, practical, and aesthetic modes of 
experience. In the Critique of Judgment, Kant attempted something 
of this sort. By his own admission, he was seeking to find a bridge 
between the theoretical and the practical reason.*! However, only 
a beginning was made; the task remains altogether incomplete. At 
best one gets some indication of the way in which Kant might have 
gone about the business of dealing with the various areas of 
experience synoptically. 

The logical development and extension of the critical philosophy 
in this respect would be an all-inclusive phenomenalism. To the 
extent that certain of the neo-Kantians have attempted to accomplish 
this, they have been true to the Kantian methodology. However, if 
that is one legitimate extension of the critical method it is not the 
only one permitted. Kant himself was a metaphysician at heart. He 
was never satisfied to ignore the questions of metaphysics, and it is 
doubtful if he could ever have been content with an account of 
experience that was merely phenomenalistic in character. There is 
no basis whatever, on Kantian grounds, for the assertion that non- 
phenomenalistic metaphysics is meaningless. It is only dogmatic 
and rationalistic metaphysics which is declared to be futile.*? .The 
implication of the critical philosophy is not to rule out hypothetical 
metaphysics, to deny the meaning of speculation as to the nature of 
things in themselves, but only to deny the possibility of certainty 
in obtaining answers to such questions.* 


*°Cf, the First Introduction to Kant’s Critique of Judgment, w. v. 5, pp. 184 
ff., 221 ff. Kant discarded this introduction only because of its excessive length. 
Cf. Kant’s letter to Beck, 4th December, 1792, w. v. 10, p. 181: letter to Herz, 24th 
November, 1776, w. v. 9, p. 152. 

"Critique of Judgment, w. v. 5, pp. 185, 198, 226; cf. Dorner, Kants Kritik 
der Urteilsraft in ihrer Beziehung zu den beiden anderen Kritiken, p. 250 ff. 

#24 563-B 591; A 740-B 768 ff.; Uber die Fortschritte, w. v. 8, pp. 269 ff., 
275, 317. 

*30)ber die Fortschritte, w. v. 8, pp. 250 ff., 260; Critique of Practical Reason, 
w. v. 5, pp. 63 ff., 147 ff. ; Was heisst: sich im Denken orientieren, w. v. 4, p. 354 ff. : 
B 307 ff. 
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Phenomenalism is impossible as a permanent position for 
philosophy in that it cuts the nerve of philosophical inquiry. 
Philosophy, unlike the sciences, is concerned to raise questions about 
the ultimate. That it may be unable to obtain ultimate answers is 
no reason in itself to ban such inquiry. On Kantian grounds certain 
knowledge of things in themselves is impossible. Yet even Kant 
could not avoid raising such questions. How can the notion of a 
phenomenal self be reconciled with the notion of a free self? How 
can the concept of a mechanically determined world be reconciled 
with the concept of an organic and teleological world.** These are 
questions which Kant could not avoid. That he arrived at no 
conclusive answers is no justification for the conclusion that such 
inquiry is meaningless. On the contrary, it further establishes the 
importance and urgency of such inquiry. It may be questioned 
whether the critical method itself could ever suffice to deal with such 
questions. It may even be doubted whether Kant was, in attempting 
to answer these questions, operating as a critical philosopher rather 
than as a traditional metaphysician. The important point is that 
while Kant flatly declared that reality in itself is theoretically 
unknowable, he could not escape trying to formulate meaning- 
ful theoretical concepts of it. 


“Critique of Judement, w. v. 5, p. 244, 265, 479, 483. 
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THE MUTUAL EXCLUSIVENESS OF WHITEHEAD’S 
ACTUAL OCCASIONS 


This paper is a study in the interpretation of Whiiehead’s 
discussion of ‘actual occasions’ in his later writings.’ Its aim is to 
define some senses in which any actual occasion may be said to 
exclude other actual occasions. It is important to try to make clear 
just what will be asserted. 

It is not asserted that an actual occasion excludes other occasions 
in the sense that it is completely independent of or isolated from them. 
This is an element in the ‘traditional’ doctrine of substance which 
Whitehead regards as fundamentally false. Nor will exclusiveness 
be asserted in any sense which is incompatible with what I understand 
to be Whitehead’s doctrine of objectification, which is his theory of 
how one actual entity is ‘present in’ another. Nothing could be 
clearer from Whitehead’s writings than the fact that he means to 
say that actual occasions are “present in’ or included by other actual 
occasions. There is no intention of denying this obvious fact. 

It seems equally clear, however, that when one actual occasion 
is said to be ‘present in’ or included by another actual occasion, these 
statements are not intended to be taken in any ‘simple’ sense. 
Whitehead’s own warning is worth repeating: 

‘The philosophy of organism is mainly devoted to the task of making clear 
the notion of “being present in another entity”. This phrase is here borrowed 
from Aristotle: it is not a fortunate phrase, and in subsequent discussion it will 
be replaced by the term “objectification”. The Aristotelian phrase suggests the 
crude notion that one actual entity is added to another simpliciter. This is not 
what is meant.’ (PR 79-80.) 

I am concerned here to define the sense in which one actual 
occasion as an act of experience is not present in another actual 
occasion. It should be understood that the issue is not, whether or 
not one actual occasion is included by another. The only live issue 
is, in what sense an occasion is included in another and in what 
sense it is not. A notion which the philosophy of organism is ‘mainly 
devoted’ to clarifying can scarcely be expected to be a simple notion. 


‘Abbreviations. SMW for Science in the Modern World. RM for Religion 
in the Making. PR for Process and Reality. Al for Adventures of Ideas. MT for 
Modes of Thought. 
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I shall be attempting to give some precise meaning to what 
seems to be asserted in the following passages: 

. an actual event is an achievement for its own sake, a grasping of 
diverse entities into a value by reason of their real togetherness in that pattern, 
to the exclusion of other entities.. (SMW 147.) 

* The essence of depth of actuality — that is of vivid experience — is definiteness. 
Now to be definite always means that all the elements of a complex whole 
contribute to some one effect, to the exclusion of others. The creative process 


is a process of exclusion to the same extent as it is a process of inclusion.” 
(RM 113.) 

‘The individuality of an actual entity involves an exclusive limitation. This 
element of ‘exclusive limitation” is the definiteness essential for the synthetic 
unity of an actual entity. This synthetic unity forbids the notion of mere addition 
to the included elements.’ (PR 72.) 

. by basing Logic upon the concept of inconsistency, the notion of the 
finite is definitely introduced. For as Spinoza pointed out, the finite is that which 
excludes other things comparable to itself.” (MT 72.) 

‘All forms of realisation express some aspect of finitude. Such a form 
expresses its nature as being fhis, and not that. In other words, it expresses 
exclusion; and exclusion means finitude.” (MT 107.) 


I suggest that to understand Whitehead’s doctrine of objectification, 
it is as important to understand how an actual occasion as an act of 
experience is exclusive of other actual occasions as it is to understand 
how an actual occasion is inclusive of other occasions. 

The hypothesis which will be proposed is that no two actual 
occasions have any immediacy of feeling in common. Among actual 
occasions there is no sharing of immediacy.” No two actual occasions 
mutually enjoy any feeling. No feeling ‘belongs’ to the subjective 
immediacies of any two actual occasions at the same time. 

This is the most general sense in which it will be said that the 
experiences of any two occasions are mutually exclusive. Other 
specifications of ‘experiential exclusiveness’ will be discovered in 
respect to contemporary, future, and past actual occasions. The main 
object of the discussion, however, will be to explain and to examine 
the evidence for the general assertion that no two actual occasions 
share any immediacy of feeling. 

It will not be denied that there is ‘feeling of feeling’. Whitehead 
clearly means to say that there is. What is denied by the proposition 
before us is that the feeling felt is when felt in the same mode of 
existence as the feeling which ‘feels’. What is suggested is that the 
feeling felt is when felt in the mode of objective immortality, and that 


*In conversation, Mr. Whitehead seemed to endorse the phrase, ‘no sharing 
of immediacy’, as an epitomization of his view on this point. 
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the feeling which feels is when it feels in the mode of subjective 
immediacy. 

Whitehead’s fundamental distinction between subjective im- 
mediacy and objective immortality can be expressed in terms of the 
equivalent contrasts between privacy and publicity, intrinsic and 
extrinsic reality, and subject and superject. These contrasts are 
essential to the present discussion. | suggest that the immediate 
feeling which is the real internal constitution of a subject is private 
to that subject and is not, as immediate feeling, shared in by any 
other subject. It is the intrinsic reality of that subject. What is 
public is the objective existence or extrinsic reality or superject of 
an actual occasion. What is the private experience of a subject now, 
will become a public or objective fact, the superject. So that no fact, 
if we consider its whole career, is a purely private fact. But the 
subjective immediacy of any feeling, or any feeling existing in its 
own subjective immediacy, is private and unshareable. No two 
actual occasions share any immediacy of feeling. 


Exclusiveness in Respect to Contemporary Actual Occasions 


It seems quite clear, on the whole, that in the case of any two 
contemporary actual occasions there is no direct influence of one 
occasion on the other. Actual occasions which are contemporary 
with A do not, as concrete units of experience, affect the experience 
of A. This denial of mutual influence between contemporary actual 
occasions Whitehead expresses both in terms of causation and in 
terms of perception. 

Any two contemporary actual occasions ‘are not in any direct 
relation of efficient causation’. (AI 251.) Contemporary actual 
occasions are ‘causally independent’* of each other. In fact, ‘It is the 
definition of contemporary events that they happen in causal 
independence of each other’. (AI 251.) 

This mutual independence of contemporary actual occasions 
means that there is no direct perception of contemporary occasions 
as individual units of experience. Whitehead’s theory of ‘presenta- 
tional immediacy’, the mode of perception in which the contemporary 
world is apprehended, essentially involves this fact.4 There is thus 

3Cf. Time, in Proceedings of the Sixth Internat. Cong. of Phil., 62; PR 95° 
188, 482, 489. 
‘Cf. Time, 62; Symbolism, 16; PR 96-97, 188, 484, 498. 
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introduced into his philosophy an element of epistemological dualism. 

. the particular occasions of the contemporary world, each with its 
own individual spontaneity, are veiled from the observer’. (AI 280.) 

. the contemporary world is not perceived in virtue of its own proper 
activity, but in virtue of activities derived from the past, the past which conditions 
it and which also conditions the contemporary percipient.” (Al 281.) 

Thus if P is an actual occasion contemporary with A, then P 
and A are causally independent of each other, and neither perceives 
the other as an individual unit of experience.® This separation 
between the experiences of mutually contemporary actual occasions 
seems to mean quite clearly that in this case there is no sharing of 
immediacy. There is mutual exclusiveness of immediacy; there is 
no mutual enjoyment of feeling. It seems that no two contemporary 
occasions have the subjective immediacy of any feeling in common. 

. the immediate activity of self-creation is separate and private, so far as 
contemporaries are concerned.” (AI 252.) 

i . the contemporary entities do not enter into the constitution of the 
percipient subject by objectification through any of their own feelings.’ (PR 484. 
Cf. also PR 188.) 

. the contemporary occasions in the presented duration are only 
efficacious through the feeling-tones of their sources, and not through their own 
immediate feeling-tones.” (PR 489.) 

For the sake of completeness it may be well to raise the question 
whether this experiential exclusiveness of contemporary actual 
occasions must be qualified in any way, in the light of Whitehead’s 
treatment of the subject. In two ways there is said to be ‘relevance’ 
between contemporary actual occasions, in spite of their causal 
independence. 

(a) There is a kind of mutual relevance between two contem- 
porary occasions in that they participate in a common locus. For 
either occasion this locus is a duration, a ‘now’, which is spatialised. 
It is extended temporally and spatially. 

The experience of any present actual occasion defines a ‘now 

‘It may be noted that Whitehead does not identify (a) the set of actual 
occasions which are causally independent of A, with (4) the set of actual occasions 
prehended by A with presentational immediacy. Set (+) constitutes the * presented 
duration.” (Cf. Time, 63; PR 256-257, 486-490.) The former set, namely those 
occasions which are causally independent of A, includes the latter set. But the 
former set also includes occasions which are not members of the latter set. 
Note that if P and M are both members of the former set, they need not be 
contemporary with each other, though both will be contemporary with A. This 
is Whitehead’s way of providing for alternative time-systems, which he understands 
the physical theory of relativity requires. 
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which extends indefinitely beyond its own basic region, which is 
‘here-now’. This duration, which is ‘there-now’ as well as *here-now’, 
is defined by the immediate experience of the occasion. This definition 
is given independently of any presented sensa. (PR 190.) Its experience 
is felt as happening in an unambiguous ‘now’. The duration is not 
defined for the present occasion by its contemporaries. It is defined 
by the present occasion’s own experience of itself. Because of the 
principle of causal independence, contemporary occasions could 
enter into the definition of this duration, or “presented locus’, only 
as hypothetical actual entities. No facts about individual actual 
occasions in this locus, other than the subject, are directly given. 
Any actual occasions which are in fact contemporaries with the 
given subject ‘share’ in this temporal locus. They have a ‘now’ in 
common with the subject: 
. there is a “‘unison of becoming”, constituting a positive relation of all 
the occasions in this community to any one of them. The members of this 
community share in a common immediacy; they are in “unison” as to their 


becoming: that is to say, any pair of occasions in the locus are contemporaries.” 
(PR 189.) 


But this does not say as much as it seems to say. The ‘positive 
relation’ between the occasions consists only in the fact that they are 
contemporaries. But neither of any two such occasions prehends the 
other as an individual actual occasion contemporary with itself. 
From the standpoint of either, what is given is simply that there is 
a ‘now’ such that if any individual occasions are members of the 
locus they are in ‘unison of becoming’ with itself. The expression 
‘share in a common immediacy’ is thus liable to be misleading if 
taken out of its context. It belongs to a series of statements which 
seem intended to be equivalent to each other. It therefore seems here 
to mean merely that the pair of occasions are contemporaries, and it 
does not seem to imply that they have any mutual enjoyment of 
feeling. 

This ‘now’ which any two contemporaries thus ‘share’ is 
‘spatialised’ for each. For each the contemporary region is given in 
‘presentational immediacy’ as illustrated by sensa and subject to 
analysis in terms of mathematical relations.* But the sensa and the 
geometrical relations in terms of which the ‘now’ is spatialised are 
not contributed to the subject by its contemporaries. They are 
derived from the subject’s own past and are ‘projected”* by it. The 

®Cf. PR 96-97, 188-190, 193-194, 474, 484, 498; Al 253. 

7Cf. PR, Part IV, Ch. IV on ‘Strains’. 
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‘illustration’ of the contemporary region is thus ‘subjective’. (PR 189.) 

The ‘spatialised world’ of the ‘presented duration’ 

. is Objectified for M by M’s own conditioned range of feeling-tones 

which have been inherited from the causal past of the actual occasion in question, 
namely, of M. (PR 488-489.) 
Whitehead holds that, in fact, ‘the real potentialities relative to all 
standpoints are coordinated as diverse determinations of one 
extensive continuum’. (PR 103.) If this is so, then it may make sense 
to say that, if A and B are contemporary actual occasions, there is a 
‘potential scheme of spatio-temporal extensiveness which is a datum 
for both A and B’. (PR 188.} That it is so, however, is on Whitehead’s 
terms a ‘metaphysical assumption’. (PR 103.) This means, presu- 
mably, that while both A and B happen as a matter of fact to be 
implicated in a spatio-temporal system of relations, neither A nor 
B derives its ‘datum’ of this system from the other. 

It seems clear that this kind of ‘relevance’ between contem- 
poraries does not entail any direct prehension by one actual occasion 
of any other individual actual occasion, and a fortiori does not entail 
that any occasion shares in the immediate experience of any of its 
contemporaries. 

It is true that some of Whitehead’s expressions have caused 
a good deal of confusion on this point. For instance in Symbolism 
Whitehead says: 

*Presentational immediacy is our immediate perception of the contemporary 

external world, appearing as an element constitutive of our own experience. In 
this appearance the world discloses itself to be a community of actual things, 
which are actual in the same sense as we are.” (21). 
Language like this seems to imply that there is some direct disclosure 
of at least some aspects of individual contemporary occasions. 
(Cf. Symbolism 21-23, PR 190.) Usually, however, Whitehead’s 
account of presentational immediacy is more carefully qualified. 
Mr. Lowe’s explanation of the source of the confusion is that such 
language is a vestige of Whitehead’s earlier period, 

‘in which causality was little analysed. A contemporary world of things was 
assumed as a datum, and the characteristics of the sense-data were related 
together by a primarily atemporal theory of their multiple inherence in events. . . . 
On passing from examination of perception to examination of experience, he 
adopted the view that it is the antecedent environment that is the datum for an 
occasion of experience. Then there is no awareness of absolutely contemporary 
occasions: they constitute no datum for the present. But after that we find, as 
we must expect, that some of Whitehead’s discussions of the contemporary 
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world retain language which, as ordinarily used, is appropriate only if that 
world is considered as a datum.” (in Schilpp, ed.: The Philosophy of Alfred North 
Whitehead, 100-101.) 


(b) There is said to be another kind of relevance between 
contemporary actual occasions, in this case an ‘indirect relevance’.* 
No two actual occasions have identical past actual worlds. But any 
two neighboring contemporary actual occasions will have past 
actual worlds which are practically, though not completely, identical. 
In the case of contemporaries which are remote from each other, the 
difference between their pasts will be important. In the case of the 
actual occasions involved in ordinary human experience this 
difference is practically negligible. They have, and inherit from, 
what is for practical purposes a common past. It is thus possible 
for a subject to make fortunate guesses about the nature of its 
contemporary world. 

Whitehead goes so far as to call this ‘indirect prehension’ 
(AL 280) of contemporaries. What should be quite clear is that in 
this type of relevance what is directly prehended is not contemporary 
actuality but past actuality. Judgments about the contemporary 
world are on this basis not derived from any direct intuition of 
contemporary actuality; they are pragmatic judgments for practical 
purposes. 

‘The animal body is so constructed that, with rough accuracy and in normal 
conditions, important emphasis is thus laid upon those regions in the contem- 
porary world which are particularly relevant for the future existence of the 
enduring object of which the immediate percipient is one occasion.” (PR 99.) 

This ‘indirect relevance’ of contemporary actual occasions to 
each other does not seem to require any qualification of the assertion 
that there is no direct prehension or influence and hence no sharing 
of immediate experience between contemporary actual occasions. 

Another question as to possible qualification of the hypothesis 
we are testing is raised by the following passage: 

. So far as physical relations are concerned, contemporary events happen 
in causal independence of each other.” (PR 95.) 
The limiting clause, ‘so far as physical relations are concerned, 
raises the question whether there are some relations between 
contemporaries, other than physical relations, to which the assertion 
of causal independence does not apply. It is difficult to determine 
from a study of Whitehead’s writings just what this passage is 
intended to imply. Two possibilities may be suggested. 
~~ SCF. PR 98-99, 194, 484-485, and esp. 489; AI 252, 280. 
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(i) The implied relations may be those relations indicated above 
under the first type of relevance between contemporaries, namely 
the relations of being in ‘unison of becoming’, and of participating 
in a common system of geometrical relations in the extensive 
continuum. These relations between contemporary actual occasions, 
as has been pointed out, are not ‘physical’ relations in Whitehead’s 
sense since they do not involve prehension of individual actual 
occasions. On this interpretation, no qualification of the experiential 
exclusiveness of contemporaries would be implied. 

(ji) On the other hand, the implied relations to which causal 
independence does not apply, may be relations between the mental 
activities of contemporary actual occasions. This interpretation 
might find support in what Whitehead has to say about the 
theoretical possibility of telepathy. These remarks usually take the 
form of obiter dicta, and they are not numerous, but they must be 
taken into account. For example: 

“We must also allow for the possibility that we can detect in ourselves 

direct aspects of the mentalities of higher organisms. The claim that the cognition 
of alien mentalities must necessarily be by means of indirect inferences from 
aspects of shape and of sense-objects is wholly unwarranted by this philosophy 
of organism.” (SMW 209.) 
Whitehead regards it as a ‘more natural’ hypothesis than its contrary 
that ‘transmission of mental feeling’ may take place directly between 
non-contiguous occasions, although transmission of physical feeling 
always takes place directly between contiguous occasions. He adds, 
‘This conclusion has some empirical support, both from the evidence 
for peculiar instances of telepathy, and from the instinctive appre- 
hension of a tone of feeling in ordinary social intercourse’. (PR 469. 
Cf. also 468.) 

When we examine the contexts of such passages, however, it 
seems quite clear that what Whitehead has in mind is the possibility 
of direct objectifications of mental feelings of non-contiguous past 
actual occasions. Mental feeling is said to be transmitted by ‘hybrid 
prehension’. And ‘a hybrid prehension has as its datum an 
antecedent occasion objectified in respect to a conceptual prehension’. 
(PR 469.) The ‘transmission’ under discussion in this passage, which 
may be taken as an amplification of the earlier and more tentative 
statement in Science and the Modern World, is transmission from the 
past to the future. These passages therefore cannot be adduced as 
direct support for the suggestion that mental feelings of contemporary 
actual occasions are directly prehended. 
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In the following passage, however, there seems to be more 
room for doubt on this question: 

‘Perhaps in the mutual immanence of occasions, although the antecedence 
and the consequence — the past, the present and the future — still hold equally 
for physical and mental poles, yet the relations of the mental poles to each other 
are not subject to the same laws of perspective as are those of the physical poles. 
Measureable time and measurable space are then irrelevant to their mutual 
connections. Thus in respect to some types of Appearance there may be an 
element of immediacy in its relations to the mental side of the contemporary 
world. Other types of Appearance, such as the located sensa in sense-perception, 
may depend on the time and space which express the perspective arising in the 
mutual immanence of the physical poles. 

‘If such be the case, some types of Appearance will have a more direct 

relation than others to contemporary Reality.” (AI 318.) 
At first sight this passage certainly seems to suggest that an actual 
occasion may prehend directly mental feelings of some contemporary 
occasions. If this is Whitehead’s intention, then the suggestion is out 
of line with his general treatment of the subject of contemporary 
actual occasions. So interpreted, this passage would assert what 
Whitehead generally denies, that there is direct influence between 
contemporaries. As far as I have been able to discover, this 
passage would stand alone in making this suggestion. And further 
study of the context of this passage leads to the possibility of a 
different interpretation of it. 

I suggest that the clue to a better interpretation of the passage 
lies in the meaning of ‘Appearance’ in this context. In the part of 
Adventures of Ideas with which we are concerned, ‘Appearance’ is 
used to mean the contribution of the mental pole of the occasion, 
via its valuations, syntheses and transformations, to the objective 
content or datum of the final feeling of satisfaction. (Cf. AI 268-270.) 

The ‘difference between the objective content of the initial phase of the 
physical pole and the objective content of the final phase, after the integration 
of physical and mental poles, constitutes “appearance” for that occasion.” 
(Al 270.) 

Appearance is therefore important only in organisms where mentality 
is important, and means simply the contemporary world as if 
appears, ‘the world presented to us for our enjoyments and our 
purposes. It is the world in the guise of a subject-matter for an 
imposed activity’. (AI 271.) 

In Chapter XVI of Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead defines 
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truth as a qualification of Appearance, namely ‘the conformation of 
Appearance to Reality’. (AI 309.) And he is engaged in distinguishing 
between direct and indirect truth-relations. Now, “Within any type 
of truth-relation a distinction arises. . . . The Appearance of the 
contemporary regions has its truth-relations to the past, and its 
truth-relations to contemporary Reality.” (Al 317.) It is clear enough 
that truth-relations to the past may be direct. But truth-relations to 
contemporary reality ‘can only be estimated by an imaginative leap, 
which has as its basis for justification the truth-relations to the past 
and our experience of the stability of the types of order involved’. 
(AI 317-318.) 

Thus the passage with which we began has the status of a 
suggestion of an exception to the indirectness of the truth-relations 
to contemporary reality. It suggests that there may be in some cases 
a direct truth-relation of Appearance to contemporary reality. In 
such cases there would be a direct meaning for truth. But ‘direct’ 
truth-relations do not necessarily involve ‘direct’ perception or 
prehension : 

. the infant feels its mother’s cheerfulness as a datum, and feels it 
conformally, with that affective tone. The datum is derived from the past, the 
immediate past. \t is precipitated upon the present region occupied by the nexus 
of occasions which constitute the complex fact of the mother’s existence, body 
and soul. For the infant, the Appearance includes the qualification of cheerfulness 
And in this respect it may have — and it often does have — to. the contemporary 


real mother a truth-relation in the fullest sense of the term “truth”.” (AI 316 
italics mine.) 


Here ‘fullest’ seems to mean ‘most direct’. Thus ‘directness’ of truth- 
relation does not require directness of perception, for in this passage 
indirectness of perception is explicitly asserted. 

As a possible interpretation of the passage with which we began, 
therefore, | suggest it asserts that there may be directness of truth- 
relation between Appearance and contemporary reality, and | 
suggest that this does not involve the further assertion of direct 
prehension of contemporary mentality. On this interpretation, 
‘relations’ as used in that passage would mean truth-relations but 
not causal or perceptual relations. 

The fact that this latter interpretation of the passage is more in 
keeping with Whitehead’s treatment of the question elsewhere does 
not, of course, prove that this is his intention. It may be that White- 
head does mean in this passage to say that an actual occasion may 
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directly prehend mental activities of contemporary occasions.® 
If so, we have here a contradictory exception to Whitehead’s 
assertion, which is explicitly and consistently expressed throughout 
his later writings elsewhere, that there is no direct influence of one 
contemporary actual occasion upon another. I do suggest, however, 
that the interpretation of the passage which I have offered is a fair 
one and that it is possibly correct. 

The conclusion from this examination of the relations between 
contemporary actual occasions is that Whitehead maintains that 
there is no direct influence between any two contemporary actual 
occasions. This would seem quite clearly to mean that no two 
contemporary occasions have any immediacy of feeling in common: 

‘As a first approximation we have conceived life as implying absolute, 

individual self-enjoyment of a process of appropriation. The data appropriated 
are provided by the antecedent functioning of the universe. Thus the occasion 
of experience is absolute in respect to its immediate self-enjoyment. How it 
deals with its data is to be understood without reference to any other concurrent 
occasions. Thus the occasion, in reference to its internal process requires no 
contemporary process in order to exist. In fact this mutual independence in the 
internal process of self-adjustment is the definition of contemporaneousness.” 
(MT 206.) 
It should be pointed out, further, that even if in the passage cited 
from Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead means to say that there is 
direct prehension of contemporary mental activity, it does not follow 
that even in this exceptional case there is sharing of immediacy. 
For it will be shown later that what I have called experiential 
exclusiveness is entirely compatible with direct prehension of the 
past by the present. But in as far as Whitehead maintains that there 
is no direct prehension of contemporary occasions, it follows a 
fortiori that such occasions have no mutual enjoyment of feeling. 
In this sense an actual occasion transcends all contemporary actual 
occasions. As a concrete and complete unit of experience, it excludes 
in this sense all those other such units of experience which are in its 
contemporary world. 

Mr. John W. Blyth has suggested by implication that a motive 
for Whitehead’s insistence on the mutual independence of contem- 
poraries is the necessity of leaving room for real individuality. Here 
Mr. Blyth seems to be right. It seems that another motive is White- 


*One of Whitehead’s students tells me that a conversation with Whitehead 
gave this impression. 
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head's recognition of an obstacle to mutual influence between 
contemporaries which ‘critical realists’ are accustomed to point out, 
namely that the transmission of influence ‘takes time’.'® But it is 
not certain that Mr. Blyth has seen just why the independence of 
contemporaries is essential to their individuality. Mr. Blyth says: 

*The individuality of actual entities is dependent upon a difference of locus 
or perspective. But the locus or perspective of any actual entity can be specified 
only by reference to the actual entities prehended by it. If, however, prehension 
is all-inclusive, each actual entity prehends all others so that there can be no 
differentiation of perspective and hence no individuality.” (In Phil. Rev. 46: 528.) 

It seems, however, that the independence of contemporaries is 
necessary to Whitehead’s theory of individuality not only because 
of the requirement for discrimination between perspectives. This 
requirement might be met by the ‘principle of intensive relevance’, 
as Mr. Hartshorne has suggested (in Phil. Rev. 48 : 422). The indepen- 
dence and exclusiveness of contemporaries is necessary because of 
the categorical obligations on the concrescence for internal unity and 
completeness. If the concrescence is to eventuate in complete integra- 
tion of feeling, or subjective unity, there must be a duration in which 
the concrescence is closed to additional contributions from other 
individual actual occasions, so that in this duration integration of 
the primary data may take place and the complete feeling of satisfac- 
tion may be attained. 


Exclusiveness in respect to Future Actual Occasions 


We now come to the relations between a present actual occasion 
and occasions which are in the future relative to it. Only a brief ; 
discussion of this topic seems to be required. Whitehead accepts 
S. Alexander’s admonition that we ‘take time seriously’. (Time 59.) 


And this realistic attitude to time is embodied in his theory of actual i 
occasions. 
A present actual occasion stands at the utmost limit of : 


actuality. Toward the future there is potentiality for what will 
become, but no actuality. Nothing in the future beyond the present 
actual occasion has as yet become. 


'°Presumably this is what Whitehead has in mind when he says, in a footnote 
to a statement of the causal independence of contemporaries, ‘this principle lies ‘ 
on the surface of the fundamental Einsteinian formula for the physical continuum’. 
(PR 95, note'.) 
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“In the present there are no individual occasions belonging to the future. 


The present contains the utmost verge of such realised individuality. . . . The 
future individual occasions are non-existent. The sole immediate actuality is the 
constitution of the present subject. . . .” (AI 247-248.) 


That is to say, what the future is for the present does not include 
any actual occasions in their subjective immediacy, in concrete 
actuality. 

The future is something for the present, of course. The future 
has ‘objective existence’, but not any immediate actuality, in the 
present. The objective existence of the future in the present, however, 
does not involve even objectively the individual actuality of any 
future occasions. 

‘What is objective in the present is the necessity of a future of actual occasions, 
and the necessity that these actual occasions conform to the conditions inherent 
in the essence of the present occasion. The future belongs to the essence of present 
fact, and has no actuality other than the actuality of present fact.” (AI 251.) 

If for the present actual occasion no future actual occasions 
exist as individuals, it is an obvious conclusion that no direct 
prehension can take place between present and future occasions. If 
A is a present actual occasion, and *B’ stands for some future actual 
occasion, then A can prehend ‘B’ only as a hypothetical entity, not 
as an actuality now having subjective immediacy. Also, *B’ cannot 
prehend 4, for *B’ has no actuality of its own; it is not a prehending 
subject. 

As in the case of contemporary actual occasions, the further 
conclusion is also obvious, that there can be no sharing of immediacy 
between present and future occasions. A present actual occasion, 
existing in its subjective immediacy, excludes the subjective 
immediacy of any future occasion’s feelings. There can thus be no 
mutual enjoyment of feeling in this case, and the present actual 
occasion can in this sense be said to transcend all future occasions. 

Josiah Royce, in the Supplementary Essay to his first series of 
Gifford Lectures, says that the whole series of finite experiences ‘is 
for the final view, and in the Absolute, no series of sundered 
successive states of temporal experience, but a fotwm simul, a single, 
endlessly wealthy experience’. (The World and the Individual, 1, 546.) 
It seems that Whitehead’s realistic attitude to time, and his insistence 
on the internal completion of real individuals, have led him to assert 
that the present unit of experience and future units of experience 
are sundered and successive as far as their immediate actualities 
are concerned. 
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Exclusiveness in respect to Past Actual Occasions 


The hypothesis about actual occasions which we are testing is 
that no two actual occasions share a common immediacy, or have 
mutual enjoyment of feeling. We now have to test this hypothesis in 
the case of the relations between a given actual occasion and actual 
occasions which are in its past. Here our problem can hardly be as 
simple as in the case of contemporary occasions and in the case of 
the relation of the present to the future. For quite obviously White- 
head means to say that there are direct causal and perceptual 
relations between the past and the present. Any assertions of 
experiential transcendence must be qualified with extreme care. Our 
problem is to see whether some such assertions can be made. 

Remembering that ‘the philosophy of organism is mainly 
devoted to the task of making clear the notion of “being present in 
another entity’, (PR 79-80) we ask in what senses a past occasion is 
not present in an occasion which is actual now. Let 4 be the present 
actual occasion, and let X be any actual occasion in the past relative 
to A. Now whatever be the sense in which YX is present in A, I shall 
try to show that in the following senses X is not-present in A: 

(1) X is not present in A as ‘an experiencing subject here-now’. 
For A, X may be ‘an experiencing subject there-then’, but for 4, 
Xs experience belongs to a centre of feeling which is not here-now. 

(2) Further, X is not present in A as a complete individual. For 
A feels X from a perspective defined by A’s status in the actual world. 
This means that 4 feels certain aspects of the experience of X, but 
not others. A does not feel X, and X is thus not present in A, in 
its completeness of internal constitution. 

(3) No aspect of X prehended by A is present in A with the 
subjective immediacy which it had in Y. The subjective immediacy 
of the feelings involved in the concrescence and satisfaction of A 
belongs to A and not to X. This means that A is not a co-feeler with 
X of any of X’s feelings. It also means that none of X’s feelings 
persists with its own immediacy into the concrescence of A. Jn this 
literal sense, there is no ‘transfer of feeling’ from X to A. 

‘An actual occasion P, belonging to M’s causal past, is objectified for M 
by a perspective representation of its own (i.e. P's) qualities of feeling and 
intensities of feeling. There is a quantitative and qualitative vector flow of feeling 
from P to M; and in this way, what P is subjectively, belongs to M objectively.” 
(PR 486.) 
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There is no intention here of denying that there is a ‘flow of 
feeling from P to M’, or in our symbols from X to A. Nothing said 
in this paper is to be understood as denying that there is immanence 
of the past in the present. What will be denied is that the expression 
‘flow of feeling’ and others like it are to be understood as involving 
what we have called ‘sharing ~ immediacy’ and defined previously. 
What will be asserted is that Whitehead’s theory of objectification, 
which essentially involves the fundamental distinction between 
subjective existence and objective existence, is his more careful 
and precise description of how there is a ‘flow of feeling’, and that 
such expressions as ‘flow of feeling’ are not to be taken in a simple 
or literal sense but only as further defined in the theory of objectifi- 
cation. Thus I suggest that the way to understand what is meant 
by ‘flow of feeling from P to M’ is to understand what is meant by 
saying that ‘what P is subjectively, belongs to M objectively’. 

An analysis of causal objectification can be given which is 
entirely compatible with this suggestion. In this paper we are more 
directly concerned with what clearly seems to be the negative 
implication, which Whitehead also makes quite explicit, of the 
theory of objectification, namely that P does not belong to M 
subjectively, or in its own subjective immediacy. 

I have shown already that in the present the subjective 
immediacy of feeling involved in A is confined to A, since there is 
no sharing of immediacy by any two contemporary actual occasions. 
I have also shown that this subjective immediacy of feeling perishes 
with A, since there is no sharing of immediacy by a present actual 
occasion and a future actual occasion. If now I can show that this 
subjective immediacy originates with A, then it could be said that the 
subjective immediacy of feeling involved in A originates with, is 
confined to, and perishes with the concrescence and final satisfaction 
of A. The experience of A could then be said to be in this sense 
exclusive of, or to transcend, the experiences of all other actual 
occasions. 

(1) X is not present in A as ‘an experiencing subject here-now . 
For A, X is an ‘object’. Now 

‘Two conditions must be fulfilled in order that an entity may function as an 
object in a process of experiencing: (1) the entity must be antecedent, and (2) 
the entity must be experienced in virtue of its antecedence; it must be given’. 
(Al 229.) 


The location of any past occasion is given directly for experience 
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only vaguely, except for instance regions of the percipient’s own 
body in human experience. (Cf. PR 258.) Still, however vaguely the 
past occasion is directly given, it is given as a ‘there-then’, and not 
as a ‘here-now’. Again, the ‘there’ may be ‘almost here’; the ‘then’ 
may be ‘almost now’. In human experience, for instance, the 
immediate past is roughly speaking ‘that portion of our past lying 
between a tenth of a second and half a second ago’. (AI 233.) 

. Our immediate past is constituted by that occasion, or by that group 
of fused occasions, which enters into experience devoid of any perceptible 
medium intervening between it and the present immediate fact’. (Ibid) 

In spite of the absence of a ‘perceptible medium’ between X and 4, 
X is not given as an experiencing subject here-now. YX is there-then, 
however recent, however near. 

Whitehead, of course, also wishes to say that what is given as 
past is also felt as present. Something comes from there-then to 
here-now. Whatever be the nature of the influence from X upon 4, 
however, such influence comes from there-then. One of the ways in 
which Whitehead is fond of expressing this is by saying that feelings 
are ‘vectors’. He takes the term from physics and uses it to mean 
‘definite transmission from elsewhere’. (PR 177.) A prehension ‘is 
referent to an external world, and in this sense will be said to have a 
“vector character” ’. (PR 28.) Whitehead cites Locke’s expression, 
‘the mind, being furnished with a great number of the simple ideas 
conveyed in by the senses, as they are found in exterior things’ (as 
quoted from Essay Il, xxiii, 1) and says that the last phrase, which 
he has underlined, asserts what he calls ‘the vector character of the 
primary feelings’. (PR 86.) 

“Feelings are ‘vectors’; for they feel what is there and transform it into 

what is here.” (PR 133.) 
It is the former part of this last statement that we are emphasising 
at this point: feelings ‘feel what is there’. When the feeling in 
question is of a past occasion, the ‘there’ will be a there-then. 
4°s feelings of Y, therefore, feel what is there-then. 

There will thus always be a contrast for A between 1, which Is 
there-then, and its own immediate feelings, which are unambiguously 
here-now. In the analysis of a feeling in the concrescence of 4, 
‘whatever presents itself as also ante rem is a datum’. (PR 355.) Such 
a contrast is essentially implied by the notion of perspectives, 
under which A feels other occasions. (Cf. PR 104-105.) 

Whether or not this contrast is consciously prehended is not 
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essential to the fact. The fact remains that a simple physical feeling 
(i.e. ‘a feeling for which the initial datum is another single actual 
entity’, PR 361), is a prehension of ‘a subject diverse from the subject 
of the feeling which feels it’. (PR 362.) 

This, then, is one sense in which X is not present in 4. X is not 
present in A as an experiencing subject here-now. For A, ¥ is other 
than the center of feeling which is 4 itself. It is a center of feeling 
there-then. 

This non-presence of X in A can be defined without specific 
reference to Whitehead’s theory of extension. It is the elemental 
facts of experience, such as those to which we have referred, which 
on Whitehead’s view the theory of extension merely reflects. Nor 
does this particular meaning need to be qualified to meet the case 
of A’s prehension of mental activities in past actual occasions. For 
the irreversibility of time, the relation of antecedence and conse- 
quence, is applicable to mental as well as to physical activity. 
(Cf. PR 468-469; AI 318.) 

(2) X is not present in A in its completeness of internal 
constitution. 

I have pointed out that 4A does not feel as an experiencing 
subject here-now. | now suggest a further limitation on A’s 
feeling of X, namely that even as being there-then A does not feel 
X as a fully complete and concrete experiencing thing. A feels ¥ 
under an abstraction. That is, A feels certain of X's feelings, certain 
aspects of X’s experience, but not others. Objectification involves 
abstraction. 

What Whitehead means by the ‘abstraction’ involved in 
objectification is as follows. It is a categorical necessity that certain 
elements in the real internal constitution of X be eliminated from A’s 
prehension of X. (Cf. PR 321.) 


. each actuality is prehended by means of some clement of its own 
definiteness. This is the doctrine of the “objectification” of actual entities.” 
(PR 230.) 

. objectification relegates into irrelevance, or into a subordinate 
relevance, the full constitution of the objectified entity. Some real component 
in the objectified entity assumes the role of being how that particular entity is a 
datum in the experience of the subject.’ (PR 97.) 


Therefore, ‘the antecedent environment is not wholly efficacious’ 
(AI 255), because some elements in the actualities constituting this 
environment are eliminated. Whitehead seems to say that all actual 
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occasions in the past actual world of the subject are positively 
prehended!! but nor all of any actual occasion is positively prehended, 
or ‘felt’. Thus not all of the internal constitution, that is to say the 
experience, of Y, is felt by A, the present subject. 

Therefore A does not feel X as a complete experience there-then. 


Or, it may be better to say, A does not feel XY in the completeness of 


experience in which X was actual then and there. A feels some aspect 
or aspects of what was X’s experience then and there. Thus YX is 
present in the experience of A only via some particular aspect, and 
whatever of X is present in A is present as having been part of the 
experience of a subject there-then. 

(3) No aspect of X prehended by A is present in A with the 
subjective immediacy which it had in X. 

We have now to point out, further, that those of Xs feelings 
by means of which X is objectified for A are not present in 4 with 
their own subjective immediacy. Whatever of Xs feelings are present 
in 4, and whatever be the sense in which these feelings are present 
in A, the subjective immediacy with which these feelings are now felt 
belongs to A and not to XY. Since X is any past actual occasion, this 
would mean that all of ‘the feelings which exist as subjectively im- 
mediate in A originate with the concrescence of 4, with A as their 
subject. Any of X's feelings which are present in A exist objectively 
and not as subjectively immediate. 

The situation as Whitehead describes it is that the past actual 
world, including X, contributes data for the concrescence of A. 
These data are objects, of which A must take account. What the 
past actual world contributes to the present has objective existence. 
Apart from some creative activity which realises them in a novel 
experiential unity, they would have no further share in immediate 
actuality beyond the experiences of their past subjects. These objects 
are given a share in the immediacy of present actuality by the 
creative activity of the novel concrescence, which ‘conforms’ to them 
and absorbs them into its satisfaction. 

In themselves, apart from further creative activity, these objects 
or data are like the ‘dry bones’ which the word of the prophet 
Ezekiel reclothed with living flesh. (PR 131.) An entity which has 
become objectively immortal, so that it can be given as a datum, 
is ‘divested of its own living immediacy’. (PR ix.)™ 

CF. PR 66, 335, 366. 

“Cf, also PR 336; AI 305; MT 131. 
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Past actual occasions are no longer concrete. They are objectified 
for the present via abstract characters. And 

‘The mere objectification of actual entities by eternal objects lacks “*im- 

mediacy”’. It is** repetition” : and this is a contrary to“ immediacy”. But ** process” 
is the rush of feelings whereby second-handedness attains subjective immediacy : 
in this way, subjective form overwhelms repetition, and transforms it into 
immediately felt satisfaction; objectivity is absorbed into subjectivity.” (PR 
234-235.) 
This strongly suggests that the self-creative activity in which the 
immediacy'* of the present occasion consists is original with the 
new concrescence. The relatedness of actualities, says Whitehead, 
‘is wholly concerned with the appropriation of the dead by the 
living’. (PR ix.) 

Feelings are vectors, 

‘But the feeling is subjectively rooted in the immediacy of the present 
occasion: it is what the occasion feels for itself, as derived from the past and as 
merging into the future.” (PR 247.) 

What is felt, the object of the feeling, is felt as derived; but the 
immediacy of the feeling is not derived. It originates with the present 
occasion. The tenth category of explanation is 

‘That the first analysis of an actual entity, into its most concrete elements, 

discloses it to be a concrescence of prehensions, which have originated in its 
process of becoming. (PR 35, italics mine.) 
The subjective immediacy of feelings originates with the concrescence 
whose completion constitutes the full subject of those feelings. A 
prehension ‘originates in the process creative of its subject’. (PR 41.) 
A feels some aspect of Y's experience as there-then in the past, but 
this feeling which feels this aspect of X's past experience originates 
with and is subjectively rooted, or has its immediacy, in the 
concrescence and satisfaction of A. It is with this situation in mind 
that Whitehead says, ‘All origination is private’. (PR 472.) 

It is true that at least in one passage Whitehead seems to 
attribute the origination of feelings in part to the past of the occasion 
to which the feelings belong. 

*The breath of feeling which creates a new individual fact has an origination 
not wholly traceable to the mere data.” (PR 131.) 

He seems to imply that the origination is in part traceable to the data. 
But it may be fairly suggested that ‘origination’ is used in this 


Cf. PR 38, categories of explanation Xxx-xxili. 
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passage in a different sense than that in which it has been used 
just previously. As the context seems clearly to show, ‘origination’ 
here means ‘determination’ in a sense implying not ‘derivation of 
actuality’ but ‘derivation of definiteness’. What the new actuality is 
to be is in part determined by the data or antecedent conditions. 
The creative activity of the new concrescence must ‘conform’ to these 
conditions. Thar it is to be actual is wholly determined, so to speak, 
by the ultimate creativity of which the new occasion is an original 
embodiment. In this instance, ‘creativity’ is the self-causation of the 
novel occasion. (Cf. PR 339.) 

In our discussion of the relations between a present actual 
occasion and other actual occasions in its past, we have now defined 
three complementary senses in which a present actual occasion as 
an act of experience excludes and thus transcends past acts of 
experience : 

(1) the experience of the present actual occasion is such that it excludes 
prehension of any past occasion as an experiencing subject here-now; and 

(2) the experience of the present actual occasion excludes all but certain 
selected factors in the experience of any past actual occasion: and 

(3) the experience of the present actual occasion excludes any feeling which 

was & component in a past actual occasion from having in the present actual 
occasion the immediate actuality of self-enjoyment which that feeling had in 
the past actual occasion. 
Taken together, these aspects of the experiential exclusiveness of a 
present actual occasion with respect to past actual occasions amount 
to a denial of any sharing of immediacy in this case. There is no 
mutual enjoyment of feeling between a present actual occasion and 
any past occasion. 

If Whitehead is to assert that a present actual occasion includes 
or shares the experience of a past actual occasion, such an assertion 
must be compatible with this denial of any sharing of immediacy, 
if his theory of actual occasions is to be self-consistent. For instance 
it may be said that a present actual occasion feels a past occasion as 
being here-now, but not as being an experiencing subject here-now : 
the selected components of the past occasion may in some sense 
imply or involve or point to the full constitution of the past occasion, 
but this full constitution of the past occasion is not positively 
felt in the same sense in which the selected components are positively 
felt; those of the feelings of the past occasion which the present 
occasion feels may be felt as having had immediacy, but not as having 
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now the immediacy which they had in the past actual occasion. It 
is not denied that A immediately feels some feelings which were 
components in the immediacy of ¥. What is asserted is that, when 
A feels these feelings, these feelings are objectified for A and hence 
exist not in the immediacy which they formerly had in Y, but 
objectively. 

‘Actuality in perishing acquires objectivity, while it loses subjective 
immediacy.” (PR 44.) 


Are Immediate Feelings Literally Transferred? 


Now if all the feelings which exist as subjectively immediate in 
the concrescence and satisfaction of 4 originate with 4, then it would 
seem that A and X do not subjectively ‘enjoy’ any feeling at the same 
time. And it would seem, further, that we must also deny that 
feelings are simply transferred from X to A with retention of subjec- 
tive immediacy. We must say that none of X's feelings persists with 
its own immediacy into the concrescence of A. 

This denial, no doubt, sounds very strange when such passages 
as the following come to mind: 

‘There is a flow of feeling.” (PR 363.) 

‘A simple physical feeling has the dual character of being the cause’s feeling 
re-enacted for the effect as subject. But this transference of feeling effects a partial 
identification of cause with effect, and not a mere representation of the cause. . . . 
It is a feeling from the cause which acquires the subjectivity of the new effect 
without loss of its original subjectivity in the cause.” (PR 363-364.) 

‘The deterministic efficient causation is the inflow of the actual world in its 
own proper character of its own feelings, with their own intensive strength, felt 
and re-enacted by the novel concrescent subject.” (PR 374.) 

‘The present moment is constituted by the influx of the other into that selt- 


identity which is the continued life of the immediate past within the immediacy 
of the present.” (Al 233.) 


‘There is in fact a directed influx from A, B, C of quantitative feeling, 
arising from specific forms of feeling.” (PR 177.) 

‘The tone of feeling embodied in this satisfaction passes into the world 
beyond, by reason of these objectifications.” (PR 130.) 

‘What is inherited is feeling-tone with evidence of its origin: in other words, 
vector feeling-tone.” (PR 182.) 


‘There is thus an analogy between the transference of energy from particular 
occasion to particular occasion in physical nature and the transference of affective 
tone, with its emotional energy, from one occasion to another in any human 
personality.” (Al 242.) 
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‘The direct perception whereby the datum in the immediate subject is 
inherited from the past can thus, under an abstraction, be conceived as the 
transference of throbs of emotional energy, clothed in the specific forms provided 
by sensa.” (PR 178.) 

‘The primitive form of physical experience is emotional — blind emotion 
received as felt elsewhere in another occasion and conformally appropriated as 
a subjective passion. In the language appropriate to the higher stages of experience, 
the primitive element is sympathy, that is, feeling the feeling in another and ‘ 
feeling conformally with another.” (PR 246.) 

These statements seem to suggest that there is literally transfer- ; 
ence of immediate feeling from a past actual occasion to a present ; 
actual occasion. It sounds as though some component feeling in the 
satisfaction of the past actual occasion persists with retention of its 
own immediacy into the concrescence of the new actual occasion. 

In this way a ‘part’ of the immediate feeling which constitutes the 
past actual occasion would be conceived to ‘spill over’ into the 
immediate feeling of the present actual occasion; or to be shot off 
like a stone from a meteor directly into the immediacy of the present 
occasion ; or to be inserted into the immediacy of the present occasion 
as one organism its inserted while it is yet alive into another living 
organism, as a goldfish into a college undergraduate. ‘ 

Now if these passages are accepted at their face value without 
careful scrutiny of their contexts, and if the assertion of transference 
of feeling is taken literally, then it seems clear that what we have 
called the exclusiveness of immediacy does not hold good in the case 
of the relations between a past actual occasion and a present actual 
occasion. Some of the feelings of the past occasion would persist 
with retention of their own immediacy into the concrescence of the 
present occasion. And in this sense the past actual occasion and the 
present actual occasion would share a common immediacy, or have a 
mutual enjoyment of feeling. It would then become very difficult to : 
take seriously Whitehead’s doctrine of the ‘perishing’ and objectifica- 
tion of the past. 

It seems to me that to interpret these passages in this manner 
is not to apprehend Whitehead’s intention correctly. These passages 
have a meaning, and they are not fundamentally misleading if they 
are taken in the general context of Whitehead’s theory of objectifica- 
tion. The difficulty arises from the fact that the sense in which they 
are to be taken is not always clear even from a study of their 
immediate contexts, and from the fact that at least in some of these 
passages Whitehead seems to have preferred vividness to precision. 
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To this extent, on our view, Whitehead himself must be held respon- 
sible for a good deal of confusion. 

A careful examination of Whitehead’s theory of objectification 
shows that the essential mechanism of objectification is conformity 
of subjective form. The subjective form of a feeling in the present 
occasion conforms to the subjective form of a feeling in a past 
occasion. Thus there is ‘repetition’ of a pattern of feeling, as a 
component in the novel experience of the present occasion. But 
repetition of a form of feeling is by no means the same thing as the 
literal persistence of the past feeling. The process of transference is 
more correctly described in terms of ‘repetition’, ‘reproduction’, 
‘re-enaction’, or ‘re-creation’ than in terms which imply that there 
is some persistence or ‘spilling-over’ of immediacy from one actual 
occasion into its successor. 

As a matter of fact it is the former set of terms (‘repetition’ 
etc.), and expressions equivalent to them, which do dominate White- 
head’s discussions of social immanence. A survey of these discussions 
leaves one with the distinct impression that in Whitehead’s more 
careful and sustained treatments of the subject he uses the language 
of ‘repetition’ etc., while such expressions as ‘flow of feeling’ seem 
to be used for the sake of vividness rather than exactness. The 
importance of the notion of ‘repetition’ in Whitehead’s more 
careful expositions of objectification gives us a clear indication that 
it is nota simple ‘flow of feeling’, interpreted as involving ‘sharing 
of immediacy’, that is meant. Some such passages may be cited: 

‘In the organic philosophy the notion of repetition is fundamental. The doc- 
trine of objectification is an endeavour to express how what is settled in actuality 
is repeated under limitations, so as to be “given” for immediacy.” (PR 208.) 

‘Apart from inhibitions or additions, weakenings or intensifications, due to 
the history of its production, the subjective form of a physical feeling is re- 
enaction of the subjective form of the feeling felt. Thus the cause passes on its 
feeling to be reproduced by the new subject as its own, and yet as inseparable 
from the cause. There is a flow of feeling. But the re-enaction is not perfect. 
The categoreal demands of the concrescence require adjustments of the pattern 
of emotional intensities. The cause is objectively in the constitution of the 
effect, in virtue of being the feeler of the feeling reproduced in the effect with 
partial equivalence of subjective form. (PR 352-353, my italics.) 

‘The deterministic efficient causation is the inflow of the actual world in 
its own proper character of its own feelings, with their own intensive strength, 
felt and re-enacted by the novel concrescent subject. But this re-enaction has 
a mere character of conformation to pattern.” (PR 374.)'* 
~ MCF. also SMW 147, 186, 212: PR 196, 202-208, 212-213, 234-235, 375, 
380, 476; Al 248-249. 
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It should be repeated that most expressions such as ‘flow of 


feeling’ do not when taken in their proper contexts make such a 
suggestion at all. Some may be taken as describing in vivid or poetic 
language a situation which is described more precisely in other ways. 
Sometimes a difficulty arises from failure to recognise that in some 
passages Whitehead is describing what the fact of inheritance is felt 
to be, the fact as there for analysis, and not how the situation is to 
be described in terms of the final realities, actual occasions. Some- 
times the difficulty lies in what are merely verbal confusions. For 
example, a ‘feeling’ in the sense of a present immediacy tends to 
become confused with a ‘feeling’ in the sense of a past immediacy 
existing objectively. One suspects that there is more than a verbal 
confusion at times, that there may lurk in Whitehead’s mind a 
tendency to ‘concretise’ abstractions. What is immediately important 
is the fact that we are able to locate such confusions, and that in 
spite of them a fair account of Whitehead’s theory of objectification, 
consistent with his assertion of the exclusiveness of immediacy, 
can be given. 


Exclusiveness of Immediacy and Whitehead’s Categories 


The view that in Whitehead’s system there is what I have called 
exclusiveness of immediacy among actual occasions may be further 
supported by reference to some of Whitehead’s basic categories. 
These categories seem, from their prominence in the ‘categorical 
scheme’ as stated in Process and Reality and from the clear, emphatic 
and extended treatment given them generally, to be fundamental 
to Whitehead’s theory of actual occasions. 

(1) Creativity. We have already noticed one of these principles. 
Whitehead says clearly that every actual occasion is an embodied 
or definite instance of a primordial and underived activity. An actual 
occasion gets its actuality at first hand, so to speak, and not by 
derivation from any other actual entities. 

Now if a fragment or part of the immediate actuality of a past 
occasion /iterally and with retention of its own immediacy passes 
into the concrescence of a present actual occasion, this principle 
of the primordial character of creativity would seem to be com- 
promised. For in this case a part of the immediate actuality of one 
actual occasion would be derived from another. And since there are 
many actual occasions in the immediate past of the present actual 
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occasion, all of which might conceivably be present in it by way of 
such ‘simple’ transference of feeling, it becomes very difficult to give 
meaning to the self-causation or self-creativity of the present 
occasion. (Cf. RM 101-102; Al 303.) 

“To be causa sui means that the process of concrescence is its own reason 
for the decision in respect to the qualitative clothing of feelings. It is finally 
responsible for the decision by which any lure for feeling is admitted to efficiency. 
The freedom inherent in the universe is constituted by this element of self- 
causation.” (PR 135.) 

On the literal interpretation of the transference of feeling, not 
only the objective data for feeling, but also the ‘qualitative clothing’ 
of some feelings in the primary phase, would be derived directly 
and inevitably. This interpretation, we suggest, does scant justice 
to Whitehead’s principle of creative originality. The creative activity 
of a concrescent actual occasion ‘conforms’ to its past and ‘anticipates’ 
the future, but within the concrescence of an actual occasion there 
is no activity, in the sense of ‘immediate functioning’, but its own 
self-creative activity. 

(2) Time. Another fundamental principle in Whitehead’s 
philosophy is that time is ‘epochal’. Now one essential feature of 
the epochal theory of time is ‘supersession’. An actual occasion 
perishes, or ceases to exist in the mode of subjective immediacy, 
and is superseded by another actual occasion.'* Now the ‘real 
essence’ of an actual occasion requires that it be superseded. When 
that actual occasion is superseded, it exists in the mode of objective 
immortality for those occasions which supersede it. Thus time, as 
Whitehead is fond of saying in Locke’s phrase, is ‘perpetually 
perishing’. (Time 59.) 

*The ancient doctrine that “no one crosses the same river twice” is extended. 
No thinker thinks twice; and, to put the matter more generally, no subject 
experiences twice. This is what Locke ought to have meant by his doctrine of 
time as a “perpetual perishing”’.’ (PR 43.) 

‘Forms suffer changing relations; actual entities “perpetually perish” 
subjectively, but are immortal objectively. Actuality in perishing acquires 
objectivity, while it loses subjective immediacy.” (PR 44.) 

The process of nature thus consists of series of discontinuous 
acts of becoming. Whitehead also has a doctrine of continuity in 
time, which is expressed in terms of the porential divisibility of the 
acts of becoming. This need not concern us here. What concerns us 


Cf. Time passim: PR 94, 222, 320. 
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is that while there is a becoming of continuity, ‘there is no continuity 
of becoming’. (Time 64.) 

‘Supersession is not a continuous process of becoming. If we try to com- 
bine the notions of supersession and continuity we are at once entangled in a 
vicious infinite regress. 

‘For if B supersedes A, then the continuity of B requires that some earlier 
portion of B has superseded A antecendently to the later portion of B. This 
argument can be repeated on that earlier portion of B, however you choose that 
portion. Thus we are involved in an infinite regress. Also the supersession 
of A has to commence at what should be the intinite end of the regress. But 
there is no infinite end. Hence supersession cannot be regarded as the continuous 
unfolding of a continuum. I express this conclusion by the statement that time 
is epochal. The occasion B which acquires concretion so as to supersede A 
embodies a definite quantum of time which I call the epochal character of the 
concrescence. The epochal theory of time is the foundation of the theory of 
atomic Organisms, and of the modern physical quantum-theory.” (Time 63-64.) 

Now if some feeling which was a component in the subjective 
immediacy of a past actual occasion persists with retention of its own 
immediacy into the concrescence of the present actual occasion, then 
could it be said that the present actual occasion is an ‘epoch’ which 
unambiguously or in all its ‘portions’ supersedes the past actual 
occasion? For, in this case, it would seem that some earlier portion 
of the present actual occasion, its primary phase, is contemporary 
with some portion of the past actual occasion, namely that feeling 
which has persisted with retention of its own immediacy. The only 
way in which the writer can make sense of the epochal theory of 
time, as Whitehead seems to propose it, is to suppose that the past 
or any part of the past exists in the present only as objective and not 
with its own subjective immediacy. 

In his excellent essay, The Nature and Status of Time and 
Passage, Mr. Paul Weiss charges that, 

‘Whitehead has made more sense of the theory that passage is fundamental 
than any of his contemporaries, for he alone can admit that things and relations 
are real and that they change with reference to one another. Yet he has made no 
advance on Descartes’ discrete occurrences. In fact, he has lost even the recurrent 
which Descartes was able to acknowledge. For him each entity is entirely other 


than the entity that occurred the moment before. He thinks that a number of 


them sometimes, by a happy accident, form a historical society having components 
which are somewhat similar to one another and which will give the appearance 
of a real persistent, but he never admits that a single entity ever lasts more than 
a moment.’!* 


'8In Philosophical Essays for Alfred North Whitehead, 171-172. Cf. also 
P. Weiss: Reality, 207-209. 
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Whether Mr. Weiss is correct in saying that an actual occasion 
is ‘entirely other’, if by this he means ‘in every respect’, than the 
occasion it supersedes depends on the intelligibility of Whitehead’s 
theory of objectification. [In my judgment Whitehead’s doctrine of 
‘conformal feeling’ must be taken more seriously than Mr. Weiss 
seems to suggest. But he seems to be correct if he means that no 
single entity in its subjective immediacy ‘ever lasts more than a 
moment’. This much, at least, is required by Whitehead’s theory of 
time. On the supposition, however, that there is simple or literal 
transference of feeling, this essential feature of Whitehead’s theory 
of time would have to be denied. Whitehead’s theory of time as 
‘perpetual perishing’, and a /ifera/ transference of feeling from the 
past to the present with retention of immediacy, seem to the writer 
to be essentially incompatible with each other. 

(3) The unity of the subject. Another fundamental principle of 
Whitehead’s system which seems to imply a denial of simple or 
literal transference of feeling is his doctrine of the unity of the 
experiencing subject. This is somewhat elliptically stated in the first 
category of obligation: 

‘The Category of Subjective Unity. The many feelings which belong to an 
incomplete phase in the process of an actual entity, though unintegrated by 


reason of the incompleteness of the phase, are compatible for integration by 
reason of the unity of their subject. (PR 39. Cf. also PR 338-344.) 


Any feeling in any phase of A has A as its subject. In any incomplete 
phase of A, where A has not yet attained its satisfaction, A is never- 
theless the subject of the feelings which compose that phase. In that 
phase, A is not yet complete, but the feelings which go to make up 
that phase of activity already belong to A as their subject. 

For just as the internal process of the actual occasion is a 
process of self-creation or self-production, every feeling in that 
process is essentially ‘an episode in self-production’. (PR 342.) 


‘The feelings are what they are in order that their subject may be what it 
is.” (PR 339.) 


This might be rendered: one determinant of the nature of a feeling 
is the necessity that its incomplete subject become complete. 

The mechanism of subjective aim, mutual sensitivity of subjective 
forms and pre-established harmony of feelings in terms of which 
Whitehead tries to make this conception of the subject intelligible 
will not concern us here. Fhe notion can best be understood, in terms 
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of human experience, if we concentrate on a phase of experience 
when there is an intense sense of activity. In that phase of experience 
one does not feel oneself to be now complete. Yet one’s feelings are 
felt as essentially belonging to that which one will become in the 
attainment of the object of the activity. 

The implication of this theory of the unity of the subject which 
directly interests us here is one which Whitehead repeatedly makes 
explicit: “A feeling cannot be abstracted from the actual entity 
entertaining it’ (PR 338), namely its subject.'? That is to say, the 
notion of a ‘feeling’ is defined in such a way that a particular feeling 
has no subjectively immediate existence apart from a specific subject 
which is said to ‘enjoy’ or ‘entertain’ that feeling. 

It follows as a corollary that the mode of existence of any 
feeling must correspond to the mode of existence of its subject. A 
feeling exists as formally actual only in the immediacy of its subject. 
Where the subject of a feeling has objective existence rather than 
formal actuality, the feeling also exists objectively rather than 
formally. Thus when X has perished and exists objectively for A, 
any of Xs feelings which is ‘present in’ A must be present objectively 
and not with that immediacy with which it was enjoyed by YX. 

It now seems clear that this principle of the unity of the subject 
involves a denial of what we have called simple or literal transference 
of feeling. For if some feeling which was a component in the 
immediate experience of X should persist with retention of its 
immediacy into the experience of A, then this feeling would seem 
to have been detached from its subject, X. For as we have shown, 
X is ‘an experiencing subject there-then’, whereas it would seem that 
a detail of Xs experience is immediate here-now. While the subject 
of the feeling has perished, it would seem, if there is literal transfer- 
ence of feeling, that the feeling lives on. But this, on Whitehead’s 
theory of the unity of the subject, has been shown to be impossible. 


Summary. The Experiential ‘Boundaries’ of an Actual Occasion 


It has been shown that an actual occasion as an act of experience 
transcends other individual actual occasions in the sense that its 
experience is exclusive of the immediacy of feeling enjoyed by any 
other actual occasion. No two actual occasions have or enjoy the 


“Cf. also PR 41, where this is pointed out as an implication of categories 
of obligation i and vii taken together, and PR 342, 355. 
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subjective immediacy of any feeling in common. There is no sharing 
of immediacy, no mutual enjoyment of feeling. 

This assertion of social transcendence in the sense of ‘exclusive- 
ness of immediacy’ amounts to a denial of the existence of ‘foreign 
bodies’ in the constitution of an actual occasion. An occasion is 
constituted by feelings some of which have alien entities as their 
data; but all of the feelings which together constitute the occasion 
have that occasion, and only that occasion, as their subject. They are 
‘subjectively rooted’ in that occasion, and it is in virtue of this 
particular fact that they have immediacy or actuality. Conversely, 
no feeling involved in the concrescence of an actual occasion has 
immediacy or formal actuality in that occasion, if its subject is 
some other occasion. It is in this sense that it is said that the subjective 
immediacy of feeling involved in the concrescence and satisfaction 
vf an actual occasion belongs exclusively to that actual occasion. In 
‘he case of the relations between any two actual occasions, there is 
mutual exclusiveness of immediacy. 

In addition to the general conclusion about experiential 
exclusiveness reached in this discussion, and defined above, we have 
also discovered more specific senses in which an actual occasion 
transcends other actual occasions in its contemporary world, in 
the future, and in the past respectively. 

An actual occasion transcends other individual occasions in its 
contemporary world in the further and specific sense that there is 

no direct causal or perceptual connection between it and them. 
This principle of the mutual independence of contemporary actual 
occasions, leads a fortiori to the conclusion that a given actual 
occasion does not share the immediacy of feeling enjoyed by any of 
its contemporaries. 

Future occasions do not now have actuality at all. They can, 
in the nature of the case, only exist for the present actual occasion 
as possibilities. In the present there is given only the necessity that 
there shall be a future, and that the future must conform to present 
conditions. No future actual occasion now exists. Again, a fortiori, 
no present actual occasion shares the immediacy of feeling which is 
to be enjoyed by its successors. The only type of connection, it seems, 
is anticipation. 

Past actual occasions are felt by a present actual occasion as 
stubborn fact, but they are felt as having been experiencing subjects 
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in the past and not as being experiencing subjects in the present; 
they are felt under selective abstraction ; and those past feelings which 
are positively felt are not felt as existing in the present with that 
immediacy with which they were enjoyed by the past subjects of those 
feelings. 

The subjective immediacy of a given actual occasion is thus 
exclusive, in definable senses, of the subjective immediacies of all 
other actual occasions : 

‘The individual immediacy of an occasion... is its moment of sheer 
individuality, bounded on either side by essential relativity.” (Al 227.) 
his last phrase suggests that in the light of the foregoing discussion 
we may define, after a fashion, the limits or “boundaries’ of the 
immediate experience of an actual occasion. We may define such 
boundaries, | suggest, in terms of the experience of the occasion 
and are not obliged to presuppose a discussion of Whitehead’s 
theory of extension. 

One way of defining the experiential “boundaries’ of an actual 
occasion is suggested by the following passage: 

. the constitution of any one actual entity is analysable into phases, 
related as presupposed and presupposing. Eternal objects express fow the 
predecessor-phase is absorbed into the successor phase without limitation of 
itself, but with additions necessary for the determination of an actual unity 
in the form of individual satisfaction. The actual entities enter into each other's 
constitutions under /imitations imposed by incompatibilities of feelings.” (PR 225.) 
This suggests that the ‘boundaries’ of the immediate experience of 
an actual occasion are in general those limits at which, in the 
creative process, abstractive selection becomes categorically necessary. 
‘Within’ these limits, i.e. in the internal process constitutive of the 
occasion, no abstractive selection from predecessor phases for 
admission into successor phases is involved. In this internal process 
of feeling, predecessor phases are absorbed into successor phases 
without limitation. ‘Beyond’ these limits, abstractive selection from 
processes of feeling is categorically necessary. Within the immediate 
experience of an actual occasion nothing has to be eliminated. But 
there is elimination involved in all prehension of processes of feeling 
beyond the immediate experience of the given occasion. 

Thus the ‘anterior boundary’ of the immediate experience of 
an actual occasion would be the limit at which abstractive existence 
or potentiality ceases and non-eliminative feeling begins. The 
feelings of antecedent actual occasions are felt under selective 
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abstraction ; the feelings of the given actual occasion are felt without 
elimination of any of their content. 

Similarly, the ‘contemporary boundary of the immediate 
experience of an actual occasion would be the limit beyond which 
‘the present’ exists as passive potentiality. For the presentation of 
the contemporary world in this mode abstracts from the real 
individual actualities which compose it. Within this limit, present 
feeling is felt without elimination. 

Again, the ‘posterior boundary’ of the immediate experience 
of an actual occasion would be the limit at which the non-eliminative 
internal process of feeling ceases or perishes. Beyond this limit the 
actual occasion has ceased to enjoy itself as a concrete unity. It will 
exist for succeeding processes of feeling only under abstractive 
selection, that is in its objective immortality. 

In this way the individual immediacy of an actual occasion can 
be said to be ‘bounded’ by relativity, that is by objective or abstractive 
existence. This use of the figurative notion of experiential “*bound- 
aries’ may help to make clear the meaning of the experiential 
exclusiveness of an actual occasion. That such boundaries should be 
drawn in such a way that they illustrate mutual exclusiveness of 
immediacy in the case of any two actual occasions is the conclusion 
which this paper has aimed at explaining and supporting. 

Finally two relevant points might be mentioned, though neither 
is essential to the preceding argument. First, Whitehead’s descrip- 
tion in his later writings of the spatio-temporal ‘regions’ or extensive 
standpoints of actual occasions is consistent with the interpretation 
given here of the experiences of actual occasions. The regions of 
actual occasions, though they may be contiguous, are non- 
overlapping and thus are mutually exclusive. Second, it can be 
argued, though on this point I am less confident and Whitehead 
is certainly more obscure, that in the relation between God and any 
actual occasion, as well as in the relation between any two actual 
occasions, there is no sharing of immediacy '* 

WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN 
Smith College 


'®These points are discussed in Whitehead’s Organic Pluralism,a dissertation 
in the Yale University Library. 








SACRIFICE AND SELF-SACRIFICE : 


Their Warrant and Limits 
1. The Problem: 


Sacrifice is an idea charged with paradox - which is only to 
say, it is an idea but partly grasped. 

(a) The most extreme form of sacrifice is that in which a man 
gives up his life or its meaning for the sake of another. It is perhaps 
the most praiseworthy of all the acts of which he is capable. But 
how can an act be praiseworthy if it involves the loss of something 
as precious as a human life? Can an act be at all praiseworthy which 
precludes the making of further efforts to bring about what is good? 
Can that act be good which makes impossible further goods? 

(b) We sacrifice ourselves for others. Do those others have a 
claim on us? Do we in sacrifice but pay back what we owe? If so, 
ours is an act by which we fulfil an obligation, and deserve nothing 
but the praise which accrues to one who does his duty. But if others 
have no claim on us, we give up what we have a right to, so as to 
benefit one who does not and cannot have a right to it. 

(c) He who sacrifices is to be praised for his virtue. He acquires 
in the act the distinction of being one who has so far become 
ennobled. But if his sacrifice ennobles him, wherein is his sacrifice? 
If what he loses, gives up, forfeits, but provides him with an oppor- 
tunity for attaining the most desirable state of being a really good 
man, what can his sacrifice be but a strategy for getting what he 
ought and perhaps wants to have? 

(d) There is sacrifice only if what is given up is thought to have 
some value. It is something appreciated, wanted, clung to, given up 
only under the compulsion of circumstance. Yet there is no 
sacrifice unless there is a volition, a free, outgoing, generous act. 
But can an act be at once free and compelled? 

(e) So far as a self is active, it is not sacrificed; so far as it is 
sacrificed, it cannot be sacrificing. The self which sacrifices cannot be 
the self which is sacrificed; yet there is no true self-sacrifice unless 
the two be one. 

Self-sacrifice seems to be both praiseworthy and not praiseworthy, 
appropriate yet excessive, a self-denial which is self-rewarding, a 


[76] 
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free act which is compelled, demanding an actor who is wholly 
passive. There is something amiss here, or self-sacrifice is so absurd 
as to be below the possibility of existence or beyond the grasp of 
reason. Since self-sacrifices do occur, and since nothing can be 
antecedently placed beyond the grasp of reason, we must begin 
with the supposition that there is something amiss. And we must not 
rest until we find what it is, and use our discovery so as to make 
evident what it is we all somehow already vaguely but surely 
know. 


Il. The Inescapability of Sacrifice: 

Sometimes men give up their time, money, energy, reputations, 
and in the last resort their lives, to promote the good of others. 
Their acts may or may not be free. In any case, they are not different 
in principle from those in which they engage and have to engage all 
the time. 

All of us constantly cut into our substances; we are forced to 
deny ourselves at every moment in order to do anything at all. Each 
of our activities demands the exercise of some restraint. Even 
when we concentrate on ourselves, when we are most selfish, we 
sacrifice some tendency and satisfaction we could have furthered had 
we done something else instead. 

We sacrifice regretfully. We would rather that a sacrifice were 
not required of us or of others. But it always is, as part of a present 
act of doing something definite. We do not inhibit a tendency to 
drink, run and play in order to make eating easier, better, more 
desirable — though these may be consequences — but as an element 
in the organic process of making eating a definite, specific act. 
Eating requires the neglect and suppression of other activities; 
like every other in which we engage, it has definiteness, structure, 
direction only so far as other possible activities are then and there 
kept in the background. Sacrifice, even when serving as a means for 
the production of goods, is inseparable from another, supplementary, 
affirmative, positive, self-assertive activity constituting with it some 
single organic act. 

Sacrifice is unavoidable. It is also desirable. Firstly, the valuable 
deserves concentration and devotion. Not to give it our attention, 
not to devote ourselves to it, not to put aside possible competitors, 
is to slight it, to do injustice to it. We ought to be loyal to the values 
we discern, denying, sacrificing an interest in other things in order 
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better to concentrate on these. We show our appreciation and love 
by what we deny, by the degree of concentration we devote to an 
object. He who loved all things to the same degree would love few 
adequately — if his relation to them could be called love at all. 

Secondly, our lives have limited patterns, structures, partly 
dictated by ourselves and partly by circumstance, each demanding 
the slighting and even forfeit of a host of things. If we tried to 
avoid determining what pattern we should have, we would deny 
ourselves the right to decide what ought to be given up and when, 
and nevertheless would have to neglect as much as or more than 
we had before. To allow circumstances rather than oneself to 
determine what ts to be given up and when, is but to deny oneself 
the benefit of guiding action by knowledge. 


Ill. Grades of Sacrifice: 

Sacrifices occur all the time. They are required if anything 
definite is to be done. We shall hereafter, however, follow common 
usage and call only those acts sacrifices which regard the needs of 
others more than is usual, and which generously express and try to 
produce a good for others. 

The more valuable the object sacrificed, the greater the degree 
of the sacrifice. The more valuable the sacrificed object is thought to 
be, the greater the virtue of him who sacrifices it. There might be 
little virtue involved in making a sacrifice of a valuable object: 
much virtue in the sacrifice of an inconsequential one. A miser 
who gives up his gold, a glutton who gives up his food, a child who 
gives up a toy, a saint who gives up his life may all, so far as virtue 
is concerned, be on a level. But the degree of their sacrifices would 
nevertheless differ radically. 

Were there no objective values, were every value nothing but 
the function of an interest, a private judgment or arbitrary decision, 
these different sacrifices might be equal. But he who gives up a life 
which he held to be of little value does not perform a lesser sacrifice 
than he who gives up a little time, though this was thought to be 
very precious. It surely is not true that the more arrogant and con- 
ceited a man the more noble is his sacrifice, or that a self-sacrifice 
on the part of one with real humility is without value. 

When we honour heroes we rightly refuse to ask what value 
they put on their lives. We ask only whether they risked their lives 
more than we have a right to expect of men. It is of course'a feas- 
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onable assumption that all men value their lives to about the same 
degree. But it is not because we make such an assumption that we 
are ready to honour equally all those who sacrifice themselves in the 
same way and for the same reasons. Even if we knew that a hero 
had put little value on his life, we would not honour him less than 
we would another who had put a great value on his. Starting with 
the acknowledgement that his life is no more and no less precious 
than any other, we honour him for engaging in a higher degree of 
sacrifice than that which is normally practised. 

It is true, of course, that in our society, and most surely in 
aristocratic societies, those on top assign little value to the lives of 
those below. They often conclude that when those lives are sacrificed 
the act ts less significant than a similar one, performed by a member 
of the upper class, would be. Aristocrats do not think of themselves 
as merely supposing or arbitrarily assigning a low value to the lives 
of those in the lower classes; on the contrary they think of them- 
selves as making a correct judgment of the true value which those 
lives have in and by themselves. They are mistaken, I think. In any 
case they are not confused. They do not hold that the value of a 
life depends on the point of view one has regarding it. They know 
that the value of a life is not determined by the feeling, the judgment, 
the attitude taken with respect to it. Their mistake is more serious; 
it is Ontological rather than epistemological. They erroneously 
suppose that some men can be of human kind and yet be devoid of 
a common human nature. 

Empiricism in ethics and elsewhere is so tiresome largely 
because it is so cavalier with the evidences of experience, because it 
is so dogmatic in its formulations, because it is so extraordinarily 
prone to substitute a priori theories for obtrusive facts. Surely it 
is naive to suppose that the aristocrat, whether his attitude be the 
same as or different from that of the democrat, understands all men 
to have that very degree of value which the latter understands them 
to have. No less than the democrats, he judges self-sacrifice in terms 
of the value which the life sacrificed is thought to have intrinsically. 
He holds some lives to be more valuable than others; the democrat 
holds that all lives are equally valuable intrinsically. 

The aristocrat and the democrat take divergent attitudes 
because they have different opinions about the nature of men. They 
both acknowledge that there are objective natures which are shot 
through with value. 
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The aristocrat is justified so far as he looks at man in social 
contexts, for there men differ in function and in achieved public 
value; the democrat is justified so far as he looks at man in him- 
self, for in himself a man has the same degree of intrinsic value as 
every other. A democrat who would not acknowledge that some men 
had proved themselves to be of greater benefit to society than 
others, that some had achieved more and perhaps even had promise 
for doing more social good than others, would stand in the way of 
quite commonplace truths, and would somewhat simple-mindedly 
suppose that what a man was on the outside was nothing but the 
reflex of what he was on the inside. Similarly, an aristocrat who 
denied that some men of lower station could and sometimes did 
contribute to society as much and sometimes even more than many 
men of higher station, would deny a truth of history and make the 
unwarranted supposition that men had no other value but what they 
or their ancestors had already manifested. The aristocrat’s error 
is graver, for it translates a public, a superficial difference into an 
essential one, whereas the democrat ignores a relevant public dif- 
ference while holding on to what is essential. 


IV. Strategy and Sacrifice: 

The highest form of sacrifice is self-sacrifice, the deliberate 
acceptance of a course of action, entailing the loss of one’s life, or at 
least making such a loss most likely. At first glance such sacrifice 
seems to be indistinguishable from suicide. But the two are poles 
apart. Suicide is the expression of weakness, self-sacrifice of strength. 
The one is selfish, the other not. One can be excused perhaps, but 
never praised ; the other can be regretted perhaps, but never blamed. 

In suicide death is not submitted to. Rather it is chosen, and 
then as a means for avoiding something else. In self-sacrifice death 
is not chosen. Rather it is accepted, submitted to as a consequence 
of an effort to reach something else. The self-sacrificing man dies 
incidentally while reaching out, while giving something to someone; 
the suicide dies purposely at the end of an act of retreat, while 
holding on to himself as much as possible. What the one gives up 
is just as precious as what the other does, but the one does it in 
order to bring about a good, primarily for others, while the other 
does it to avoid an evil and then for himself. They are quite 
different acts despite the fact that they may have a common public 
appearance and a similar outcome. 
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Both the suicide and the self-sacrificing man can act as remote or 
immediate causes. They both can place themselves in the path of 
something which will take their lives, and both can go the length 
of wielding the instruments by which their lives are taken. The one 
though despised, may prove the cause of great goods to come: 
the other, though praised, may be the occasion for the production 
of little good. The death of the suicide may be the occasion for 
the distribution of his wealth to more worthy men and for more 
worthy causes; the act of self-sacrifice may turn out to have been 
unnecessary. The two, suicide and self-sacrifice, differ not in act 
or result but in aim, in what they seek to accomplish. 

A sacrifice, no matter how much virtue it reveals and how much 
good it brings about, is always to be regretted. It involves the loss 
of value. To justify it, to make it plausible, it must be shown to be 
directed towards the bringing about of equal or greater values else- 
where. But if this be the case, we must abandon, even reverse the 
usual accounts of sacrifice which suppose that it is possible and 
perhaps desirable to sacrifice to a god or a state. 

Theologians commonly speak of sacrifice as primarily or 
essentially consisting of the destruction or forfeit of something 
valuable for the sake of attaining a community with God. Their 
position, has both philosophical and historical justification. “To 
sacrifice’ is, in any dictionary, to make something sacred, holy, to 
dedicate it, to consecrate it; for any history, sacrifice begins and 
perhaps ends with the loss of the valuable for the sake of divinity. 
But common speech and common sense have outrun the dictionaries 
and the histories. The term is now well secularised. It makes good 
sense to speak of the sacrifice of one’s time, and of a sacrifice for an 
ideal or a child. 

What theologians term a sacrifice on behalf of a god is in 
principle similar to that which the Greeks endorsed on behalf of 
the state. Both assert that there are times when men ought to give 
up their most precious possessions, and perhaps even their lives, to 
the power that produced or sustains them. Both are faced with the 
difficulty that, if God or the state were perfect, the sacrifice could not 
benefit them. There is point to a sacrifice of a great and perhaps 
irreplaceable value to a perfect being if this is (a) a means of increas- 
ing the value of the sacrificed, or (b) if the sacrifice can be warranted 
regardless of any benefits or losses it might involve. 

(a) Just as a seed gains in value in being conveyed from 
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package to ground, so it might be said our possessions and perhaps 
even our lives gain in value in being transferred to an altar, a common 
fund or the control of a state. A higher power might therefore ask 
us for sacrifices so as to benefit those possessions or selves. It is 
not evident, however, that we ought to give up everything to another 
which that other could benefit more than we. And in any case, 
when a man gives up his life to a god or to a state, he does not 
evidently thereby increase the value of that life. We are none of us 
really sure that he who dies both lives on under the egis of a state 
or god and is actually ennobled by them. It may be that many of us 
will, when this life is over, suffer a great, sad decline in status. 

If it be said that a man ought to die for a state or god because 
he is thereby ennobled by them, we but commend self-sacrifice as 
a kind of strategy, as a kind of prudence, in which he is to take what 
seems to be the worse but actually is the better part. And then he 
does not really sacrifice fo a state or god, but uses them, turns them 
into instruments so that something else can be enriched. 

(b) It is possible to maintain that whatever value we have is 
borrowed from a perfect or superior being. Being borrowed, it might 
be argued, it must be returned on demand, This, roughly, is the 
patriot’s view. He supposes that he owes his state all the value which 
his life embodies and that he, as a conscientious, responsible man, 
must be ready, when the circumstances demand, to return what he 
had been lent for a while. Socrates held a similar view in the Phado. 

He who acts in this way acts out of a sense of justice. He pays 
a debt, fulfils an obligation. He gives up his life to that to which he 
owed it, recognising that if he refused, it would be taken from him 
anyway, or would be defined to be without value since it would 
thereupon be cut off from the source of all value. He is a dutiful, 
perhaps a calculating man; he is not a sacrificing one. , 

The category of justice is inadequate to encompass the meaning 
of sacrifice. Justice demands of us that we return what we owe; that 
we give another its due. But in sacrifice we return more than we 
ever owed and surely, so far as other men are concerned, give them 
much more than is their due from us. Sacrifice is not the consequence 
of an effort to fulfil an obligation. It is the outcome of a desire to 
give others something they ought to have, regardless of whether 
or not we owe it to them. However, he who sacrifices in order to 
fulfil an obligation comes closer to imitating a true act of sacrifice 
than does he who destroys something in order to establish a 
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community with a god. The latter engages in an act of surgery. He 
gets rid of obstacles in the way of the possession of a desired good. 
His act is a strategy in which he gives up something he ought not to 
have for the sake of what he ought. He should, perhaps, be con- 
gratulated on his shrewdness, on his confidence, on his faith, but 
not for his virtue, not for his generosity, not for a sacrifice. 

We might well praise those who were willing to return to God 
what belongs to Him. We might even praise those who were willing 
to give up what was their own in order that they might thereby 
come closer to Him. We might praise them for their foresight, 
for their ability to detach themselves from what they had viewed 
as their very own. But we could not rightly praise them for having 
sacrificed. Their acts, because done on behest but not on behalf of 
God, would not be acts for Him. And, because designed to benefit 
themselves, would lack the graces which would make them generous, 
praiseworthy, acts — and thus sacrifices. 


V. The Process of Equalisation: 

We are unable to sacrifice ourselves, or anything else for that 
matter, on behalf of a perfect being or any other being, so far as it 
was superior to us. At best we can give up precious things to absolute 
or relative superiors in order to enhance those things or ourselves, 
or in order to fulfil an obligation — reasons, which reveal that such 
acts are not generous enough, are too calculating to be acts of 
sacrifice. 

If sacrifice is to be possible, it must be an act on behalf either 
of an equal or of an inferior. It cannot be for an equal. What point 
would there be in one man dying so another might live, if there be 
no difference in value between them, in fact or in promise? If one 
life is as precious as the next, there can be no reason for preferring 
one to another. If there is to be a warrant for sacrifice, that on 
whose behalf the sacrifice is made must be inferior. 

We admire a Father Damien who lived with the lepers, or a 
man who gives up his life to save an unknown beggar or a crippled 
child. We praise those who sacrifice themselves for the sake of the 
sick and the miserable, the unformed and the malformed, the bad 
and the confused. A sacrifice must be for an inferior. But we ought 
to sacrifice ourselves for no one less than men. Since men as men 
are all equal, self-sacrifice must be a means for helping others 
exhibit and enjoy a common humanity to the degree the rest of us do. 
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It must enable equals to free themselves from, to conquer or to 
transcend, an undesirable, but unessential inequality. 

Even when a man dies for the sake of another who (from all 
appearances) is no worse than he, the sacrifice is made on behalf of 
an inferior. He, for example, who sees another about to drown, 
enjoys the momentary advantage of not having his life in jeopardy. 
He who is in a boat capable of holding only one has, over 
one who tries desperately to get in, the advantage of being able to 
decide whose life is to be saved. He has the opportunity of exercising 
that unique right of man, the opportunity to make a free choice. 
He is his brother’s keeper because he has the power to decide his 
fate. Should he decide in his own favour, he gives to himself and 
denies to the other the opportunity to decide freely in the future. 
He takes advantage of his momentary superiority in status to deprive 
another of the opportunity to attain that state himself. Only through 
a decision in favour of another is it made evident that he really 
believes the other is a man as well, deserving as a man does, the 
right to make decisions. He who decides in his own favour turns 
an opportunity into a privilege. He denies his basic equality with 
another. In the very act in which he uses a power characteristic of 
all men, he defines himself not to be a man in the same sense as the 
other is. 

We must use our freedom to make it possible for others to be 
equally free. Until they are, we are superior to them, and are so far 
not one of them. To be a man with others we must, whenever we 
have the opportunity to decide for us both, favour them rather than 
ourselves. 

Sacrifice no one can demand of another. It can be demanded 
only of oneself when one recognises that a decision in one’s own 
favour or a refusal to decide at all would reduce one’s value as a 
man less than a decision in the other’s favour would. One’s life is 
of course irreplaceable; a man has no right to lay it down for 
another. All he has a right to give up is the decision in his own 
favour. Should he die as a consequence of having made such a 
decision, because he tried to be one man among others in the face 
of circumstances which were forcing him into a privileged position, 
he would die not because he had decided to do so, but because the 
circumstances required his death. He would die as a man who had 
exercised the highest human privilege —- the privilege of freely ack- 
nowledging a common humanity in himself and others — in a world 
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where it sometimes happens that flowers are plucked when in full 
bloom. 

A man should sacrifice himself for other men so far as they are 
his inferiors. Otherwise he cuts himself off from them. But, it might 
be justly replied, a man is never cut off from other men so long as 
he lives. We must, quite evidently, look more closely and carefully 
at the nature of sacrifice than we have so far. 


VI. The Avoidance of Sacrifice: 

A genuine act of sacrifice is a generous act, fulfilling at least 
five conditions. (1) Something valuable must be given up. To 
sacrifice nothing of value is to sacrifice nothing at all. (2) The 
sacrifice must be made on behalf of another. To give up something 
for nobody is to abandon it, not to sacrifice it. (3) The other must 
be inferior in the dimension of the sacrifice. Otherwise the other 
would not need the sacrifice and the sacrifice would be irrelevant 
to it. (4) The sacrificed, or some cause or consequence of it, must 
satisfy the other. Otherwise the other would not receive anything 
of value, and the act, since it does involve a loss of value to the 
sacrificer, would so far be bad. (5) The sacrifice must bring about 
more good than is sacrificed. If not, it would be futile or wanton, 
the one if the same degree of good is recovered as lost, the other if a 
greater good is forfeited than that received. 

A man who is superior to others has no other task but to 
increase their values by sacrificing for them. He ought to sacrifice 
his time and energy, if what others need from him is his mediation. 
He ought to bring them together for mutual benefit, so far as his 
time and energy are less valuable than the good that ensues from 
their use of one another. He must sacrifice his possessions, if those 
possessions or their recipients are thereby increased in value to a 
degree more than balancing the loss to him. And, in the extreme 
case, he must put his life in jeopardy if he thereby helps increase 
value to a degree not otherwise possible. Disagreeable, unwanted 
regretted though a sacrifice may be, it is not only necessary but 
better than anything else he, the superior, can do. 

He who refuses to sacrifice now, defines himself as one who is 
now not superior to others. He is a man who deserves less but 
requires more from others than he deserves or requires from them. 
He tacitly admits that he lacks the goods others have, that he 
cannot do what they can. He grants that he is defective in comparison 
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with them, and that so far he deserves to be criticised. 

Every act, unless pointless or wrong, is either a sacrifice, a means 
for attaining a state of superiority where a sacrifice is unavoidable, 
or a means of attaining that state of excellence in harmony with 
others where sacrifices are not needed. A man may therefore with 
justice refuse to sacrifice on the grounds that it enables him to 
attain a state where a much greater sacrifice or no sacrifice at all 
will be necessary. 

A refusal to sacrifice oneself on behalf of others is to be 
defended on the grounds that something better could now be done 
instead. This something better must in the last resort be a means 
for getting ready to act on behalf of inferiors, if there be any, 
or to interplay with others for mutual benefit. 1 can justify my refusal 
to sacrifice now on the grounds that I am trying to attain that stage 
of excellence where | will engage in better acts. I am criticisable 
now for not being in that state already. But my acts can be 
excused. 

Only one who was imperfect could avoid making a sacrifice, 
and then only because he was preparing himself to make a better 
sacrifice eventually, or because he was bringing all to that level of 
excellence where no sacrifices would ever be necessary. Might not 
then every man now rightly refuse to give to or to do anything 
for another on the ground that he has to devote his energies to 
preliminary tasks? He might — providing that he actually does make 
himself ready for this later work, and provided that he is under- 
stood to be one who is now condemnable for not already being at 
the better stage he is planning to reach. 


Vil. To Sacrifice or Not to Sacrifice: 

No man is superior to all others in every respect; none ought 
to act solely on behalf of others. Superior in some ways and inferior 
in others, each ought to work for others and for himself. But which 
should he now favour — his superior or his inferior side? The slave 
who knows more than the king, the foolish man of wealth, the 
strong man without political power, the artist who has not yet 
been recognised — what are they to do? Should they give up their 
advantages, or should they try to overcome their inferiority? If 
the former, they put themselves below the rest, and not only have to 
trust to the virtue of their fellows but actually obligate those fellows 
to improve them; if the latter, they but increase the distance they 
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are from the rest, making sacrifices by them, on behalf of the rest, 
more and more imperative. 

To such a question two answers might be given: 

(1) Men are related to one another in multiple ways and in 
terms of many different traits, powers and promises. They form 
multiple systems, each having its own characteristics in terms of 
which the men are ordered as superior, inferior or equal to one 
another. A man may, for example, belong to a world of rational 
beings, and to a world of property owners. In the former he may 
be superior to others, in the latter inferior. So far as he does not 
act to enable others to know as much as he, he does less than he 
ought as a member of the former system. So far as he must be 
helped by richer men he is to be criticised for not yet being a perfect 
member of the latter system. It is up to him to decide which of these 
failings is the more serious, which one reveals him to be the lesser 
man. If he supposes one is more serious, he will, at least for a time, 
have to ignore the criticisms which he, in terms of the other system, 
deserves. 

His decision as to which system he ought to satisfy need not be 
arbitrary. A man ought to form a system with more men in a more 
enduring way. It is better to know than to be rich, the latter being 
after all only a means to something, such as knowledge, which is 
more satisfactory, more useful and more comprehensive. Property 
is but one of a number of partial links between some men; it could 
conceivably be dispensed with without affecting their essence. The 
knowing slave then ought to teach; he ought to sacrifice his time 
on behalf of the king. The foolish rich man instead ought to learn, 
ought to be made the object of the concern of others, poorer and 
thus inferior though they may be to him in the dimension of wealth. 

Men form multiple groups with others. Each group provides 
standards in terms of which inferiors are to be criticised for their 
imperfections, and superiors are to be criticised for their failures 
to act. That group which embraces all men is obviously the one in 
terms of which an ethical judgment, since these apply to all men, 
is to be framed. What is not embraced by that group is minor. 
He who can whistle better than others has only a minor obligation 
to teach whistling to others; he who whittles pooriy has but a minor 
need to whittle well. The selfishness of the good whistler, the defects 
of the poor whittler are not serious. The one might otherwise be 
the most generous of men, the other might be excellent in all other 
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regards, a man most excellently civilised. 

The reply leaves us facing three great difficulties: 

(a) It invokes a standard for which it has made no provision. 
It merely says that the best of systems is one in which all men are 
united in the most enduring ways; it does not show this to be true 
and it cannot do so, so long as nothing more is affirmed than that a 
man is superior to others in some respects and inferior in others. A 
judgment of the merits of these different respects pre-supposes 
the acknowledgment of a system to which a// men belong. It is in 
terms of this that men should decide whether it is better for them to 
sacrifice because superior, or not to sacrifice because inferior. It is 
then only as superior members of an enduring comprehensive order 
that we ought to sacrifice ; only as inferior members of such a system 
have we a right to defer a sacrifice. 

(b) Even if we granted that the best of all systems is one in 
which all men are brought together on an equal footing in an 
enduring way — as in fact we must, once we see that all men are equally 
human and should be on a level publicly as well as privately — our 
difficulties would still not be at an end. There can be multiple ways 
in which all men might be enduringly united, and some men might 
be superior in terms of some of these ways but inferior in terms of 
others. Let it be supposed, for example, that knowledge is a common 
denominator for men. Since there are many kinds of knowledge 
and since a man might be a master of some and not of others, he 
has still to face the question as to whether or not to sacrifice in the 
light of the former or not to sacrifice in the light of the latter. How 
is he to decide whether he who stands above the rest in historical 
knowledge but is quite deficient in scientific knowledge should help 
others become historians, or should instead devote his energies to 
becoming better informed regarding science? How is he to decide 
between a system in which all men are equally secure and one 
in which they are equally free, between one in which knowledge 
is the final good and one in which action is the final good? How in 
trief is he to decide between two systems which are equally com- 
prehensive and enduring? 

(c) The superior in the best of systems is denied the opportunity to 
act in the light of the goods of a less perfect system. But though what 
he excludes may not be very valuable, it still has some value. It ought 
to be. He chooses wrongly when he chooses to neglect it. No answer 
which demands that we ignore some values can be satisfactory. 
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VIII. Organic Action: 

A second, more satisfactory answer to the question, as to 
whether we are to sacrifice now or not, is possible. It admits that a 
man who is comparatively superior to others in terms of the most 
adequate society ought to sacrifice on behalf of inferiors. But it 
recognises that those others are superior to him in other respects 
in other systems, which ought not to be ignored. These others have at 
least some powers, virtues and goods he ought to possess if he is to 
be perfect. Not only then ought he to make sacrifices on behalf of 
others; he ought to improve himself. Every man is superior in some 
respects and inferior in others. He should both sacrifice for others 
and improve himself. Not only ought he give but take, not only ought 
he sacrifice, but be sacrificed to, not only ought he regard others but 
he ought to regard himself as well. 

All acts should be at once self-regarding and other-regarding ; 
all of us should be perfected in harmony, receiving what we need 
to overcome our inferiority and sacrificing what defines us as sup- 
erior. How is this to be done? 

(a) Sometimes it is possible to act on behalf of others in such a 
way as to gain whatever one needs for oneself. A man can give up 
some of his freedom (say, by taking office) in such a way as to become 
more secure (e.g., by making others more at ease with themselves, 
less afraid, and therefore less dangerous to himself). But unless the 
act were geared to bring about such a result there is no warrant 
that the result will be achieved, or that where it is, that its results 
will be proportionate to the loss which the sacrifice involves, To 
make sure that there will be at least as much gain as loss he must 
give up his freedom in such a way as to become more secure. But 
then his act would seem no longer to have that whole-hearted, 
non-calculating, generous character which a true sacrifice must have. 
A course of enlightened self-interest might do much to benefit 
others and oneself, but it will never deserve the palm reserved for 
sacrificing men. If we are to see that as much will be gained as is 
lost and yet are to avoid destroying the possibility of sacrifice we 
must look to some external agent to proportion gains to losses, 
balance sacrifices with appropriate rewards, compensate for a man’s 
inferiority to the degree that he sacrifices his superiority. 

(b) There might be an agency which sees to it that he who 
gives is rewarded proportionately. The markets, the laws, the govern- 
ment, the customs and traditions of society, for example, seem to be 
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agencies serving to make sure that all gifts are balanced by gains. 
They provide recompense for those who give up their advantages; 
they reward men for giving to others what those others need. The- 
oretically, a man on the open market gives to others what they want 
but which he does not care for, and they in turn give him what he 
wants but they do not. Each, in the ideal case, sacrifices little and 
gains much. Taxation has a similar rationale. The rich are presum- 
ably taxed so that the poor can make the roads, cart off the garbage, 
deliver the mail for the rich, thereby profiting both. 

Such agencies, however, must look to some force which makes 
men give up to others what those others need. Without the force, 
these agencies would have no or little work to do. A market pre- 
supposes that hunger is a force, making men give up their posses- 
sions. It depends on that and similar forces to make men give up 
even things which they do not need. Behind every tax law there is 
a sheriff compelling men to do what frequently is best not only for 
others but for themselves. Men who would rather live in quiet 
privacy sometimes run for office because they fear the kind of govern- 
ment others would provide. 

We need these forces, for men should be raised to at least that 
absolute minimum level where they can exercise their characteristic 
human powers. The young ought to be educated, the sick healed, the 
helpless protected. We must make sure that these results are achieved 
and must therefore force men to engage in activities which directly or 
indirectly bring about these results. Men ought also to raise others 
to that civilised minimum in which they can exercise their human 
powers in the best possible way. They must be forced to give up 
what they possess in order to bring about the increase in the leisure, 
the extension of the imagination, the improvement of the skill of 
others. They must be compelled to contribute to the support of 
institutions which enable men to reach new levels of human 
achievement in the arts, the sciences, and social living. These two 
minimums are sO important that we dare not risk leaving their 
fulfilment to individual decision. To make sure we will reach these 
levels we make men give up advantages and employ agencies to 
compensate them. 

It is desirable, however, for men to attain a maximum possible 
level of achievement. All should become as virtuous, as wise, 
as self-sufficient as possible. These are goals we cannot compel men 
to support. We must leave their attainment to human volition, for 
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since they transcend the very meaning of civilisation as we know it 
today, we have no and can have no agencies by which they can be 
forced. And in any case since only where there is volition is there 
sacrifice, no agency needing force can serve as an agency for sacrific- 
ing men. 

No agency, presupposing the exercise of force compelling men 
to give what they have, can compensate the truly superior man who 
generously acts on behalf of others. But might there not be an 
agency which did not depend on force, which on the occasion of 
each act of giving made some provision for the overcoming of the 
giver’s inferiority? If so, it would be possible for sacrifices to be 
perfectly compensated. Such an agency, however, will be unknown 
or known. It will be like an unknown grace-infusing God, which 
takes account of generous acts and then and there improves us pro- 
portionately, or it will be like those agencies which provide for the 
canonisation of saints, bestow medals and otherwise honour men, 
and thus get to work some time after the sacrifices have occurred. Of 
what is unknown, we obviously know nothing. And of what is known, 
we know too much and too late. It is almost inevitable that, if we 
knew an agency which would balance our gifts with rewards that we 
would soon gear our acts in terms of its actual, predicted or sus- 
pected behaviour, thereby destroying our power to sacrifice. And 
in any case the agency would have to wait for us to sacrifice, and 
would be able to judge just how the loss is to be compensated only 
after the sacrifice was over. Such an agency might begin to work 
very much after the date of the sacrifice. Presumably it might never 
function, or never take account of some particular case. 

No outside agency, by the very nature of the case, can, except 
by accident, provide for an adequate conquest of inferiority and then 
only after a sacrifice has been made. If a man, when giving up his 
advantages, is not at the same time to be saddled with all his 
disadvantages and thus to reduce himself below others, he must, 
when and as he sacrifices be able to overcome his inferiority and thus 
end somewhere on a level with others. 

(c) It is characteristic of the two preceding accounts of how 
losses involved in sacrifice might be compensated, to treat a man’s 
superiority as though it were distinct from and independent of his 
inferiority. As a consequence they were faced with the insoluble 
problem of how he who acts generously is to have his own inferiority 
erased. But if it be recognised that superiority and inferiority are 
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aspects of an organic whole, the impasse will be by-passed. After all 
we are single beings, substantial, unitary, concrete. We are not made 
up of a power to choose, a state of being secure, a fear, an oppor- 
tunity to think, and so on. These are abstractions, in terms of which 
we can be significantly compared with others. They are important, 
they are revelatory; each has its own requirements, each impli- 
cates us in tasks which we, as single beings, must carry out. But 
neither is to be thought of as something to be satisfied in isolation, 
independently of all other aspects. 

We ought never to try merely to sacrifice or merely to defer a 
sacrifice. In that way we make the whole of ourselves serve a part, 
instead of conversely. Our every act ought to be both sacrificial and 
non-sacrificial, because it ought to improve both ourselves and others. 
Instead of acting as one who is superior or inferior, I ought to act 
as one who is to be reconstituted together with others so that we 
are all on a level but better than we were before. I cannot be sure 
of course that I will receive as much as I freely give. Sometimes 
I will lose precious goods and gain little. Sometimes I will give 
little and yet get something of great value. I will always get and 
give something, but cannot say in advance just how they compare. 

We cannot rightly act merely as superior or as inferior beings, 
as though we had nothing to do but to give up that which makes 
us superior to others or to obtain whatever enables us to overcome 
our inferiority. We are single organic beings who ought to do justice 
to every part and aspect of ourselves and others. But no one of us 
knows just what exactly is the best way to act in a given situation. 
We ought to lean towards giving rather than receiving so long as 
we are on the whole more self-sufficient, more perfect, and lean 
towards receiving rather than giving, so long as we are on the whole 
less self-sufficient, less perfect. Guided from behind by the wisdom 
of the race and the lessons of experience, from ahead by the goal 
of equality in perfection, and alongside by the defects and achieve- 
ments of others, ours ought to be a creative act in which we attempt 
to reconstitute ourselves and others as self-sufficient beings living 
in harmony. 


IX. The Art of Living: 

He who is confronted with a drowning man must make an 
immediate, important decision. He must choose to take one of a 
number of mutually exclusive courses. He need not, however, 
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restrict his decision to the alternatives, saving or not saving, getting 
the man out of the water or leaving him in it. He can decide between 
the alternative of helping the other and himself, and helping the other 
or himself, between the alternative of caring for the other while and 
after he is being saved at the same time that he takes account of his 
own limitations and needs, and the alternative of attending solely 
to the needs of the other or of himself. The former is preferable. 
Just how much emphasis is to be put on helping the other and how 
much on helping himself is a matter to be worked out in the act. 
Sometimes one emphasis is required, sometimes another. All that 
matters is that each man view others as being men like himself, 
and that he see them and himself as having individual needs which 
he must satisfy or cease to be a man with them. 

The drowning man is in serious danger. He is now decidedly 
the inferior. But he is not the inferior in every respect. While we 
are trying to save him, his role and ours might quickly be reversed. 
The situation ought to be faced as a whole, not merely as requiring 
that he be saved regardless of all else. The drowning man himself 
needs more than safety, and we have a right to it ourselves. It 
would be wrong to view him as a being in jeopardy who happens 
to be human; he deserves always to be treated as a man, though 
now of course as one who is in extreme danger. But we who are 
in less danger are men also; we ought not so to act as to deny 
ourselves human rights and privileges. 

We ought to lean towards the drowning man because he is now 
so decidedly our inferior; we must strain every nerve, risk our lives 
even, but never in such a way as to ignore our own needs and rights, 
our own inferiority. Those who disregard such admonitions, who 
jump into the water without regard for themselves, are often 
honoured. But should we discover that they acted uselessly and 
perhaps injured themselves and others, we would condemn them. 
We honoured them because they went so sharply counter to the usual 
false tendency of men, because it seemed as if they were doing what 
was right; our subsequent condemnation shows that we were too 
hasty. The practiced life-saver who saves others and himself should 
be our model, not he who seeks to save others but not himself, 
or himself and not others. 

The slave who knows more than the king, the foolish man of 
wealth, the strong man without political power, the unrecognised 
artist have somewhat similar problems. It would be a mistake for 
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any one of them to sacrifice what advantages he enjoys without 
reaping any benefit for himself, just as surely as it would be a mis- 
take for him to look after himself, to overcome his limitations 
without taking any account of the needs of others. At one and the 
same time all should give generously of what they have in com- 
parative excess, and should receive willingly and gladly what will 
help them get to the level where others are. The answer all must 
find is one to be achieved in creative acts where opposing tendencies 
are restructured, re-directed, reconstituted to become co-ordinate 
but divergent tensions. 

All of us have a similar problem in connection with children and 
with the state. These are our inferiors. The child for example is an 
adult in prospect. | ought to teach it. But if I give up all my time to 
it, more or at least as much value will be lost as is gained. When 
teaching it I ought to learn from it — perhaps what innocence is — 
or experience the joys which its joy makes possible. My gains ought 
to be incidental, not planned-for results, if [am to act generously, if I 
am to do more than treat the act as a means to my good. Yet if 
all | did was to act as though the child were someone to teach 
and myself were someone who is to benefit incidentally from it, I 
would be caricaturing us both. | am more than a teacher, more 
than a learner, more than both together; the child is more than 
someone to be taught, more than someone who has already learned 
something, more than both together. We are both concrete beings 
who must be constantly reorganised. Instead of trying to teach the 
child and incidentally gaining something thereby, I ought to re- 
constitute it and myself through an act in which it and I both teach 
and learn as part of wider acts in which we become perfected. 

Since the child needs teaching more than I do, my act should be 
one in which teaching is a dominant feature. That teaching does not 
and cannot occur of course in isolation. It takes place in a context 
of attitudes, expressions, habits, preparations, movements of all 
sorts, directed only in part towards the child and its environment. 
And as and while it occurs, learning occurs as well — though because 
of the greater need of the child it ought not be the dominant feature 
of my activity. 

Men ought no more to try to be generous than they ought to 
try to be selfish. These are both features of more inclusive activities 
which cannot be properly described in terms appropriate to either, 
or even to both together. Our acts are generous or selfish on the 
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whole, not in fact or in full detail. Generosity and selfishness ought 
to be co-ordinate inseparable components of an encompassing 
effort at reconstitution of ourselves and others. Neither need be 
treated as the condition or outcome of the other. 


Man and the State. A state is inferior to us in concreteness, 
sufficiency, power, reality. When we act on behalf of it we endow 
it with substance, increase its value, incidentally making ourselves 
more meaningful because more a part of a rational objective order. 

A man improves the state by submitting to it, for he then 
gives it his support; he improves himself at the same time, for he 
then makes part of himself a most desirable universal order and 
stable rules of conduct. There is a converse gain as well. The state 
becomes a responsible agency by taking over the obligations he can- 
not fulfil and he thereby frees himself from the need to carry out 
his obligations as an individual. 

The state is also superior to us. It benefits all men, including 
criminals. In opposing the laws of the land criminals set themselves 
apart from other men. By treating them in accordance with the 
law the state brings them within the fold of men again. It ennobles 
them, makes them part of the legal community once more. The state 
sacrifices itself, gives up its pristine purity as a closed community 
of law-abiding men to reach out and include the very beings who 
deny it. And this it ought to do, for the force of the law and the 
state are decreased to the extent that there are beings who actually 
oppose them. 

General rules, as general, allow of no exceptions. To allow an 
exception to a rule is to admit that it is something which, though 
pertinent, cannot be made to fit the rule in its present form. To take 
in the exception the rule in its purity and self-sufficiency must be 
sacrificed. In acknowledging that a man has broken the law, the law 
is defined as having limits outside of which the malefactor lives. By 
trying him as a criminal the law descends to where he is. It thereby 
sacrifices its status as an ideal to which men ought to conform, 
to become a power which makes them conform. 

Were a man to die for the sake of preserving the law, as 
Socrates did, he would ennoble the law and himself, for he would 
turn the law from a set of externally imposed demands into a self- 
restraining set of conditions, and thereby raise himself to the status 
of one who was identical with the principles which govern the lives 
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of all. What Socrates did for himself, the state in punishment 
makes the criminal do. [t compels him to give up some concrete, 
more valuable good, such as his freedom as a man outside social 
forms, for the sake of a lesser, abstract good, the law as needing 
exemplification. In compensation, it identifies the criminal with 
itself as a set of concrete rules forming the very substance of men as 
ordered in society. 

Both we and the state can act in wooden ways, in an irres- 
ponsible fashion, or in creative ways. Punishment can be inflicted 
in the light of past rules and regardless of what the future might 
require. Or it can be imposed creatively as an instrument of re- 
construction requiring us to change our pace and direction constantly. 

Our ultimate end ought to be a harmony of perfected beings. 
We ought to help the poor, care for the sick, work on behalf of 
society because we are better off than those for the time being. 
Just how much stress we ought to put on these other-regarding 
activities, however, we cannot determine in advance. We must 
decide that question in the creative act of trying to improve ourselves 
and others while leaning towards them. 

Should we fail to achieve the end we set ourselves we but reveal 
ourselves to be imperfect beings who fail to do what we ought. 
Should we fail to achieve the end but improve ourselves we make 
ourselves men who ought to sacrifice to them. Should we attain our 
end, and thus should we become perfected in harmony, we have no 
other work to do but to interplay with our fellows so as to increase 
the value of all together. 

An act which stresses generosity is not necessarily better than 
others. If it is better, it is better because it is better adapted to 
making the various sides of a human transaction equally excellent. 
Whatever happens is concrete, within which a sacrifice can be but 
a moment and whose value is to be judged in terms of the contri- 
bution it makes to the perfection of men in harmony. 


XI. The Paradoxes Once Again: 

We are, I think, now in a position to free ourselves from the 
paradoxes with which we began. 

(a) It was asked how self-sacrifice could be the praiseworthy 
act it is, when it involves the deliberate risking of something as 
precious as a human life. The question has a paradoxical ring only 
if it be supposed that one was being asked to evaluate an act in the 
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light of the way it balances the worth of our lives against other 
goods. But our acts are to be evaluated on other grounds. They 
are to be praised or condemned depending on whether or not they 
provide the best way of helping ourselves and others to be perfected. 

(b) We asked ourselves why we should give up things for others. 
The question supposed that what we did was to be judged in terms 
of claims and counter-claims. But we must sacrifice to them not 
because they have a claim on us but because, in the endeavour to 
preserve and enhance values as men among men, we must so act 
on their behalf. 

(c) We asked ourselves whether or not we gained anything 
when we sacrificed, and thus whether sacrifice was an act of 
strategy or of folly. We thereby supposed that if there were a gain it 
had to be the object of the sacrifice. There ought to be a gain when 
we sacrifice, but we ought not sacrifice in order to gain. At one and 
the same time we ought to give and to obtain what is needed. Both 
should be supplementary parts of a single act designed to perfect 
men ; neither should function as a cause, explanation, or justification 
of the other. 

(d) We asked ourselves how we could recognise the values of 
something and yet give it up gladly. The question had a paradoxical 
sound because we supposed that an act which is free or gladly 
engaged in, in one respect, cannot also be compelled, or reluctantly 
engaged in, in another. We do not want to sacrifice. But, because of 
the circumstances in which we are, we are required to engage in 
this kind of voluntary act if we are to do good. 

(e) We asked ourselves how a single being could actively 
sacrifice and be passively sacrificed. The paradox was rooted in a 
pun. ‘Self’ refers both to a private innermost core, the locus of 
responsibility and ultimate decision, and also to a full-bodied 
being in a public world. The self as an innermost core sacrifices, 
jeopardises one’s position as part of a public world. It actively 
puts one in positions to be affected in various ways, the core all 
the while remaining active and single, the outside passive and 
complex. 

All men have an excellence of some kind setting them over 
all others; all are deficient in some respects, the inferior of others. 
Because men are both together they must sacrifice but can never 
merely sacrifice. They must give as well as receive, receive as well 
as give. There is no question then as to whether one ought to 
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sacrifice or not; there is only the question of how much one should 
sacrifice, and when and how. Man is a relatively excellent but 
absolutely deficient being. Since he seeks to become perfected with 
others, and since in that state he but prepares himself to interplay 
with them, that is best for him to do which makes him and others 
good men who need never sacrifice. 
PAUL WEIss. 

Yale University. 











AN ANALYSIS OF KNOWLEDGE AND VALUATION 


C. I. Lewis. Open Court, La Salle, Ill. Pp. 581, 1946 


A REVIEW ARTICLE 


Professor Lewis’s important treatise, though a signal contribu- 
tion to a wide range of topics, is in some danger of being mistaken 
for what it is not. One might suppose that Lewis, having in the course 
of his life turned his attention from symbolic logic to epistemology, 
would eventually move on to the general subject of values, aesthetic 
and ethical. Lewis’s own pragmatic emphasis upon the relation 
between knowledge and possible action made natural such a 
progression. And the present work, so its title might suggest, ts in 
part at least concerned with these topics. 

The expectation is fulfilled, but in an unexpected way. “The 
first studies toward this book were addressed to topics in the field 
of ethics’ (p. vii); but our author, like Wagner composing ‘Der 
Ring des Nibelungen’, found himself becoming preoccupied with 
prolegomena. To these the present volume is wholly devoted (540). 
In order to establish tts fundamental thesis that valuation is a form 
of empirical knowledge, two preparatory discussions are called for. 
An analysis of empirical knowledge in general is one of these; but 
there is an inquiry properly prior even to this, an examination of 
the topic of meaning. The articulation of the book is accordingly 
tripartite; and Book I Meaning and Analytic Truth, Book If 
Empirical Knowledge, and Book III Valuation are of roughly equal 
length. 

The surprise comes in learning that in the topic of valuation, 
Lewis does not include ethics at all. Since the preface states the 
thesis ‘that valuations represent one type of empirical cognition; 
hence that their correctness answers to a kind of objective fact, 
but one which can be learned only from experience and is not 
determinable a priori’ (viii), a reader first browsing through the 
volume will be astonished at its concluding sentence: ‘What is right 
and what is just, can never be determined by empirical facts alone’. 
His astonishment will be dispelled by realising that in Lewis’s 
usage, valuation includes the ascertaining of what is good, but not 
of what is right and just. 
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An ethics of the transcendentalist variety such as Kant’s, may 
subordinate the good to the right, and regard finally correct valuations as 
dependent on and governed by the principles of morally justified action, 
But . . . for any naturalistic ethics, determination of the good must be 
prior to determination of what is right, since the justification of action 
depends on the desirability of its contemplated results. Consonantly, 
general questions about correctness in valuation come first, and questions 
about right conduct come afterwards, so far as these two can be separated, 
(vii-vili.) 

Now it is clear why Lewis views the topic of valuation as a prolego- 
menon to, rather than a part of, ethics. ‘The two basic problems 
traditionally dealt with under the head of ethics —the question of 
the swmmum bonum and the question of justice [later virtually 
identified with the question of altruism] -— present themselves as 
distinct. And it is the second of these which marks the peculiar 
province of ethics; the former is a wider problem belonging to the 
theory of values’ (vii). 

Lewis’s naturalism is opposed on the one hand to transcenden- 
talism and on the other to Protagorean subjectivism and to ‘nihilism’ 
— meaning by the last-named the doctrine that normative sentences 
are emotive, neither true nor false (399). Commonly Lewis emphasises 
the epistemological aspect of his naturalism, but it also includes an 
ontological standpoint that sets it in contrast with transcendentalism ; 
for ‘it holds that the natural bent of the natural man stands in no 
need of correction in order validly to be the touchstone of intrinsic 
value. It repudiates the conception that with respect to intrinsic 
values we are natively incompetent, or born in sin, and can discern 
them justly only by some insight thaumaturgically acquired, or 
through some intimation of a proper vocation of man which runs 
athwart his natural bent’ (398). 


Lewis nowhere gives a precise definition of ‘valuation’, but 
two characteristics are indicated: (1) Judgments of what is good or 
(more comprehensively) valuable, intrinsically or extrinsically, are 
called valuations, but judgments of what is right or just are not. 
(2) Analytic value-judgments are not called valuations; ‘a valuation 

. is always an empirical assertion’ (380). Valuations are divided 
by Lewis into (a) value-apprehensions, i.e. apprehensions of the 
immediately valuable. These apprehensions are a variety of awareness 
of the datum, and involve no possibility of error except (403) ‘such 
errors . . . as are due to failures of reflection’; of course they do 
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admit of false description in language. Such infallible apprehensions, 
in Lewis’s well-known usage, are not called judgments at all. (6) 
Value-judgments, i.e. empirical statements that involve prediction 
and hence the possibility of error. Of these, the type to which we 
shall restrict attention in this review is the class of predications that 
ascribe an objective value-quality to an objective existent or possible 
existent — to ‘an object, a situation [or] a state of affairs’ (375). 

It is difficult in expounding Lewis to abstract what is original 
from what are familiar insights, but we shall make an effort to 
merely sketch the latter in order to concentrate discussion on the 
former. Values are of two fundamentally different kinds: Intrinsic 
values are defined as those that are valuable for their own sake; it 
turns out that they are always experiences — data and presentational 
parts of data, never objects or objective events. Exrrinsic values are 
divided into inherent and instrumental; Lewis regards it as one of his 
contributions to have sharply distinguished between intrinsic and 
inherent value. An object never has intrinsic value, but it has 
inherent value if, when a mind experiences it, it is a direct cause of 
an intrinsically valuable experience by that mind. Since intrinsic 
values are data in the technical sense, awareness of them is subject 
to no possibility of error; this possibility occurs only in judgments 
that predict future experiences of intrinsic value or disvalue to one 
or more persons, under certain conditions. Every predication of 
(extrinsic) value to objects consists, in the last analysis, of a set of 
such conditional predictions. And Lewis’s chief problem in Book III 
is to show that value-predications — ascriptions of value to objects — 
are as Objective as any other predications. This obviously involves 
elucidating (a) what kinds of value-predications there are, and (5) 
what we mean by ‘objective’. 

Both these tasks are exercises in a philosophical kind of lexi- 
cography; both of them Lewis executes in considerable detail. All 
extrinsic value ‘consists in a potentiality . . . for some possible 
realisation of immediate value in experience’ (413); but perhaps all 
things have potentialities for producing some intrinsically good 
experiences and some intrinsically bad ones. In this case we may 
want to weigh their potential goodness against their potential 
badness, to appraise their comparative value. As a special case, an 
object may have predominantly positive value for a certain group of 
people but negative value for the entire group of people affected by 
the object; or vice versa. Of the many senses discriminated by 
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Lewis in which we commonly predicate extrinsic goodness or value, 
possibly the most important is social value. 

This is a mode in which a// the value-properties of the thing in question are 
taken into account. . . . Judgment in this mode attempts to place the object 
as definitely as possible in the scale of values in general, instead of being a mere 
negation of worthlessness or indefinitely comparative only. Again, it is judgment 
of impersonal value; that is, of value as realisable by whatever persons should 
be affected by existence of the object in question. Finally, it is neither a valuation 
of mere potentiality without respect to actual conditions, nor one within the 
limits of a// actual conditions affecting value-realisations from the object in 
question: instead, it seeks to assess the value-possibilities of the object .. . 
within the limits of those actual conditions which we cannot alter. . . . With 
respect to those which are controllable, this assessment will . . . be made on 
the assumption that such control will be exercised in the interest of realising 
potentialities for positive value and avoiding possible realisations of disvalue. . . . 
Judgment . . . in this manner will obviously be highly complex . . . because 
it involves taking account of whatever persons are likely to be affected by this 
object: their number, and the bearing of it on their realisations of value. (541-2.) 

Since all extrinsic value is relative to the potentiality of causing 
intrinsic value, this fact would seem to make value all the more 
subjective. And so it is, in a sense; the generic meaning of 
‘subjective’ is ‘dependent on a subject’. But a great many specifica- 
tions of this generic meaning are in common use; and Lewis 
convincingly points out how, in a large number of them, judgments 
of primary and secondary qualities are no less subjective than those 
of value. And in those senses in which judgments of primary and 
secondary qualities are sometimes subjective, sometimes objective, 
the same turns out to be true of valuations likewise. Valuations at 
their best are objective in the sense that they discount idiosyncrasies 
of the particular judging subject, so that they are reliable guides to 
his own future value-experiences and those of other people. Such 
judgments can be agreed upon by independent qualified observers. 

This defence of objective value is a natural outcome of Lewis's 
general pragmatic standpoint, according to which it is a hangover of 
the Lockean copy-theory to ‘suppose we can distinguish objective 
elements in our apprehension as those which “are in the object as 
in our perception of it’’’ (420). Lewis does, however, hold that 
value-properties differ from others in two notable respects. First, 
there is more idiosyncrasy in the apprehension of values than of 
other qualities. But not as much more as we think; we habitually 
exaggerate the difference because in other perceptions all that 
concerns us is their agreement with the standard ; in value-perceptions 
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it is precisely their individual character that matters. 

The other major regard that sets values apart from other 
properties is that, for instance, ‘whereas objective roundness is not 
appropriately defined by relation to the object’s being seen as round, 
nor objective hardness by relation to the object's being felt as hard, 
objective goodness is to be defined by relation to goodness disclosed 
in experience. . . . While the experience of hardness would not be 
a ruling test of objective hardness . . . the ruling test of goodness 
in an object is some goodness findable in experience’ (389). But we 
fail to see that this difference is as capital as Lewis makes it. Hardness 
has some ‘ruling test’, which, be it simple or complex, is describable 
in terms of direct experiences ; is it not comparatively trivial whether 
those experiences be the ones that we call ‘feeling hard’ or some 
others? The two senses of the term ‘hard’ as signifying (a) an 
objective property, and (b) an immediate, momentary personal 
experience, are remoter from each other than the two corresponding 
senses of ‘good’; but this is a mere accident of linguistic history 
(cf. 382 lines 7-8). 

There is no doubt that Lewis has established his thesis; some 
values and valuations are objective in the sense that he states. But, 
for all that, he does not disagree so very much with those who 
emphasise the subjective aspects of value. To choose a single 
illustration, the doctrine of cultural relativity, now very widespread, 
tells us that if one society finds rancid yak butter a treat to the palate 
and another does not, there is no question of correct and mistaken ; 
we have no ground for saying that the Tibetan, poor soul, is mis- 
guided. The doctrine in question is provided for in Lewis’s system 
(521-2); but it is precisely what people commonly have in mind by 
calling values subjective. No one disputes the fact that a Tibetan’s 
eye glistens at the sight of a firkin of putrid grease; but Lewis 
concedes the main point when he teaches that the butter is not 
tasteful simply, but is tasteful to the Tibetan and distasteful to the 
American. He is right in so doing; but it would be proper to 
introduce a qualification into the contention that there are objective 
values. 

Nor are we furnished with any means of resolving valuational 
disputes, that were not at our disposal before. In spite of his assevera- 
tion that the doctrine ‘that value-predications are not matter-of- 
fact statements at all, being merely expressions of emotion and hence 
neither true nor false . . . is one of the strangest aberrations ever 
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to visit the mind of man’ (365-6), Lewis offers no way of dealing 
with what C. L. Stevenson, in Ethics and Language, calls disagree- 
ments in attitude that are not rooted in disagreements in belief. 
About naturalism, transcendentalism, and Protagorean subjectivism, 
Lewis declares: ‘Those who disagree about issues so fundamental 
are in danger of finding no deeper-lying premises on which they can 
unite and by reference to which their differences might be composed’ 
(413); and his defence of ‘his thesis that ‘all values in objects are 
extrinsic only’ is that ‘hardly anyone would deny this. And for any 
who should, it is hard to know in what manner one might persuade 
them of error. Because this statement is, if true, analytic of an 
intended meaning’ (387). Analytic or not, it is or would be denied, 
not by hardly anyone, but by millions of people the world over. 

It certainly must not be concluded from our criticisms that 
Book III is a failure. Naturally there are things that it has not done, 
but in two hundred pages it packs a precious analysis of objectivity, 
a painstaking list of senses in which the words ‘good’ and ‘valuable’ 
are used, an outline of aesthetic value, a thorough critique of 
Bentham’s hedonic calculus, a more searching account than Lewis 
has ever given us before of the intimate connection between probable 
judgment and sensible or rational action, and a picture of the 
summum bonum as the value of a life that is found good in the living 
of it. Relish is added to this banquet by hints of Lewis’s ideas on 
ethics proper. A good guess at his system could be made by assem- 
bling these hints and developing their implications, but would be 
idle except for the fun of it, since a sequel addressed to the topic 
of ethics is obviously called for and implicitly promised. Meanwhile, 
Lewis’s discussion of valuation, which is essentially an applied 
extension of his basic epistemology to that topic, is welcome for its 
own inherent interest and because nobody else could have carried 
out the extension so well.* 

Lewis has defined objective, extrinsic value as a potentiality 
of causing intrinsic value. What is a potentiality? Lewis’s epistem- 
ology is empiricistic; how does such a notion fit in with such a 
system? If objective reality is characterised as a potentiality of 
causing certain experiences, is this not an unduly subjectivistic 


* Shortly after this review was submitted for publication (August 1948), Lewis 
published an article on ‘The meaning of liberty’, in the Revue internationale de 
philosophie, vol. 2, no. 6, pp. 14-22, which gives a further brief apercu into his 
ethics. 
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definition? To answer these questions is the purpose of the first two 
books, the prolegomena to Book IIL; and the propriety of introdu- 
cing them is unquestionable. Though dealing with basic epistem- 
ology, they neither merely repeat nor wholly repeat the arguments 
and conclusions of Mind and the World-Order. The relationship is 
one of extension and development rather than either of repetition 
or of modification. Many criticisms that have been raised against 
Lewis during the intervening years are tacitly acknowledged and 
replied to; one part of the resulting elucidations is the elaborate 
grounding, argumentative but not polemical, of the concepts of 
possibility and potentiality. 

Whenever we make an objective judgment we assert a poten- 
tiality. Since Peirce’s pragmatic principle of 1878, the doctrine has 
been familiar that the meaning of a judgment consists in the totality 
of its implications for future experience; Lewis’s precise and 
technical version of this doctrine is stated in terms of terminating 
judgments. “Terminating judgments are... of the form... “S 
being given, if A then E”’, where “A” represents some mode of action 
taken to be possible, ““E’’ some expected consequent in experience, 
and “S” the sensory cue... . . Both antecedent and consequent. . . 
require to be formulated in expressive language. . . . Unlike 
statements of the given, what such terminating judgments express 
is to be classed as knowledge: the prediction in question calls for 
verification, and is subject to possible error’ (184). Judgments not 
of this form Lewis simply calls ‘non-terminating’. *Non-terminating 
judgments represent an enormous class; they include, in fact, 
pretty much all the empirical statements we habitually make. They 
range in type from the simplest assertion of perceived fact — “There 
is a piece of white paper now before me” —- to the most impressive 
of scientific generalisations —“‘The universe is expanding” ’ (185). A 
non-terminating judgment implies certain terminating judgments; 
and it itself is called non-terminating because the number of termina- 
ting judgments that it implies has no limit. (It does not imply an 
infinity of actual experiences, but only of possible and conditional 
experiences.) The implication-relation must not be supposed to be 
simple deducibility; if it were, then should any single terminating 
judgment be proved false, the objective judgment would be decisively 
proved false too. But ‘the ground . . . on which it may be doubted 
that objective statements are decisively falsifiable is . . . the direct 
inspection of cognitive experience’ (231). In practice we do not allow 
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our objective beliefs to be overthrown by a single adverse experience, 
because ‘too many other possibilities of explanation — other than 
truth or falsity of the objective belief — will suggest themselves’ 
(232). The solution ts to hold that the objective belief implies a 
probability only. For instance (250), “A sheet of real paper lies before 
me’ analytically implies “When a visual sheet-of-paper presentation 
is given and I move my eyes, then tn all probability a seen displace- 
ment of this presentation follows’. This implied consequence is by 
definition not a pure terminating judgment, but a modification of 
one, > 

Since there is nothing contained in the meaning of an objective 
judgment that is not expressible by some terminating judgment or 
other (376), the assertion of potentiality that it makes must be 
concentrated in its implied terminating judgments. And so it is, 
in the if-then relation. This relation is none of those that logicians 
have studied: not material implication, formal implication, or strict 
implication. It is a relation consisting in real connections which 
‘are discoverable only in that manner in which empirical knowledge 
is acquired’ (228). ‘This sense of “‘if-then” is the one connoted in 
any assertion of causal relationship or of connection according to 
natural law’ (227). And ‘the realistic conception that the believed-in 
and verifiable realities are independent of being so known or 
experienced, must interpret this if-then relation as one for which such 
hypothetical statements are true or false independently of the truth 
or falsity of their antecedent clauses. . . . Thus it is a relation most 
clearly expressible in the form “If such and such observation should 
be made, so and so would be experienced” ° (226). 

It has been customary in empiricist epistemology to raise the 
question, how the terms that we use in our discourse relate to 
experience. The primitive answers that they must either name 
experiences or be meaningless, and that they either name experiences 
or name fictions, have been found too restrictive. Even the admission 
of defined terms which, while not directly naming experiences, are 
defined by means of ones that do, did not alleviate the situation 
until Russell's technique of defining ‘incomplete symbols’ in context 
made a reaffirmation of the doctrine that every judgment which we 
can understand must be made up wholly of constituents with which 
we are acquainted, seem once more plausible. Under more minute 
scrutiny the plausibility vanished again, and such further techniques 
as Carnap’s reduction sentences and Tolman and Hull's intervening 
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variables have recently been proposed. With all these modifying 
relaxations, Russell’s maxim to substitute, wherever possible, logical 
constructions for inferred entities has become hard to apply because 
the difference between the two has become clouded. Naturally we 
will want to know where Lewis stands with respect to all these 
proposals. 

Lewis doesn’t tell us, at least not in so many words. His success- 
ful effort to avoid writing a Srreitschrift has been at the cost of 
making only the most general allusions to contemporary thinkers 
and movements. The distinction he draws between linguistic meaning 
and sense meaning is deceptively familiar-sounding; one might 
think a term had meaning if it was ‘ostensively definable’, i.e. named 
something in experience. But in fact sense meaning is a good deal 
more inclusive. It is “constituted by the criterion in mind by which 
what is meant is to be recognised’ (37). A term may have sense 
meaning even if no instance of it in direct experience can be pointed 
to, for ‘sense meaningfulness of an expression does not require 
even theoretical possibility of decisive verification of its applicability 
in a given instance; but it does require that there be no theoretical 
limit of possible confirmation’ (137). ‘Even if we should be forced 
to the conclusion that no empirical matter ever reaches the stage of 
theoretical certainty, beyond which further evidence could not 
possibly weigh for or against it, still that would argue nothing against 
the sense-specificity of our criterion in mind, provided only we 
should be capable of recognising what would be further evidence 
for and what would be further evidence against the conclusion that 
the term applies or the statement in question holds’ (ibid). Clearly 
such terms as ‘electric field’ and such propositions as ‘there are 
electrons’ satisfy this requirement of sense meaning, as indeed does 
any term introduced by the method of Carnap’s reduction sentences. 
The terms ‘possible’ and ‘potential’ themselves will have sense 
meaning, for we recognise various actualities as evidence for or 
against statements of the form “Such and such a conjunction of 
events is physically possible’, etc. They therefore satisfy the definition 
(133) of sense meaning as ‘a criterion in mind, by reference to which 
one is able to apply or refuse to apply the expression in question 
in the case of presented, or imagined, things or situations’. There is 
some indication that Lewis intends sense meaning more narrowly 
than his definition literally allows, for he speaks of ‘some criterion 
in mind . . . which would determine applicability or truth by way 
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of sense-presented characters’ (135), ‘the sensuous criteria of recog- 
nition’ (141), and ‘meanings which are sense-representable’ (171). 
But these indications are still not conclusive. So that whereas the 
meaningfulness of other terms is related to their application in 
possible experience, the meaningfulness of the terms ‘possible’ and 
‘potential’ themselves receives no discussion, with the result that 
they function as primitives or undefineds in Lewis’s system. 

Lewis gives a Kant-like deduction of the necessity of recognising 
his categories of possibility, potentiality, and probability, and utilises 
them in distinguishing realism from subjectivism, the former being 
an ‘affirmation of a reality which is independent of being known’ 
(229). This amounts to an assertion that there are unrealised 
potentialities of experience, which directly contradicts the subjectivist 
doctrine ‘that there can be no reality outside actual experience’ 
(229-30). But Lewis’s realism is quite compatible with his ‘denial . . . 
that there is any objective thing or fact which is intrinsically un- 
knowable — which could not be empirically evidenced to any actual 
or even any supposititious observer’ (229). 

The ‘objective reality’ whose existence is affirmed by Lewis 
might be affirmed in a merely Pickwickian sense; it might be a 
‘logical construction’ rather than an ‘inference’. Regrettably, Lewis 
ignores the distinction; to be sure, as has been observed, the 
distinction has become less sharp than it used to seem. And yet, 
perhaps it can still be drawn, along lines which we shall only 
delineate by a very crudely expressed illustration. A language 
adequate to express what science as well as common sense requires 
will contain two kinds of terms: ostensively defined terms, and terms 
not so defined. An adequate system of postulates and conclusions 
couched in this language will contain some postulates containing 
only ostensively defined terms — ‘protocol sentences’ - and some 
containing one or more terms not ostensively defined ; for instance, 
definitions, reduction sentences, and Northrop’s epistemic correla- 
tions. Let us call all such sentences ‘interpretative’. And let us use 
‘analytic’, as Lewis does, more broadly than ‘logically true’, by 
defining it as ‘true by virtue of its meaning’; so that for instance 
(cf. 249) ‘If X is red, X is coloured’ is analytic though not logically 
true. Now Carnap, in describing the method of reduction sentences, 
says that either sentence of a reduction pair, taken by itself, could be 
regarded as analytic, but not (in general) both sentences, because 
their conjunct implies consequences that are certainly not analytic. 
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A single reduction sentence, even if regarded as analytic, is not 
logically true. To regard it as analytic characterises it as a logical 
construction ; if it be regarded as synthetic, then the term in it that 
is not ostensively defined is to be viewed as naming an inferred 
entity. Obviously such an interpretation presupposes that this term 
has been endowed with meaning in some other way; how this is 
possible we shall inquire presently. It seems that when the issue is 
thus formulated, Lewis treats the objective world as a logical 
construction ; for the relation between an objective (non-terminating) 
judgment and its experiential consequences is that of analytic 
implication. (It will be recalled that these experiential consequences 
are not pure terminating judgments, but terminating judgments 
qualified by probability.) 

The same result may be arrived at from Lewis’s premises in 
another way. One of his basic principles is that ‘a statement of 
objective empirical fact is translatable into some set of predictive 
statements each of which formulates some possible confirmation in 
direct experience, the whole set of such statements being in- 
exhaustible in number’ (190); taken collectively, these possible 
confirmations ‘exhibit discursively the sense meaning which this 
objective empirical statement has’ (193). For convenience of reference 
we shall call this the Pragmatic Principle. An immediate consequence 
is that two verbally different statements about the objective world 
have the same sense meaning if their sets of possible confirmations 
are the same. This consequence we shall call the Criterion of 
Identical Meanings. What is very striking is that this highly important 
criterion, which follows so easily from the Pragmatic Principle, is 
so utterly neglected in Lewis’s discussion. We have noted just one, 
noncommittal, mention of it- on p. 133, two sentences before the 
footnote. The importance of it for Lewis’s purposes is that by Lewis’s 
liberal definition of sense meaning, a great many metaphysical and 
theological terms and statements that he seems to have no use for 
would turn out to have sense meaning, since they have numerous 
consequences for possible experience, even in daily life. The scientist's 
favourite method of ruling out these statements is to maintain that 
they have no different consequences than the generalisations of 
science, and then to invoke a maxim of simplicity or economy as 
ground for preferring the latter. Presumably Lewis would take this 
line too, and it may be that he omitted explicit mention and deduction 
of the Criterion because he assumed it to be so obvious. 
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But when taken in conjunction with another of Lewis's doctrines, 
the Criterion of Identical Meanings leads to a result that is surely 
an acute embarrassment to his system. Twice Lewis points out that 
‘all knowledge is knowledge of someone; and ultimately no one can 
have any ground for his beliefs which does not lie within his own 
experience’ (263; cf. 335). Accordingly the Pragmatic Principle 
should be restated to explicitly mention that the sense meaning of a 
statement for a person P ts the set of possible confirmations by P, 
within P’s own experience. And the Criterion of Identical Meanings 
will be reformulated: Two judgments of P’s do not differ in sense 
meaning for him if their possible confirmations and disconfirmations 
in Ais experience are the same. But how this amplified version of the 
Criterion comports with Lewis's view of other minds, is by no means 
apparent. 

What may be thus in another's mind, we can only argue to from the observed 
similarity of his behaviour, including his use of language, and from his observable 
similarity to us in other respects. Such a conclusion may be regarded as inductively 
justified if we are content to class as probable a conclusion from observed 
similarities to similarity in a respect which can never be directly observed. 
(Perhaps we should find that this is a common type of inductive conclusion, 
frequently exemplified in science, and not avoidable without abandonment of 
many current generalisations of science.) Otherwise we shall have to regard the 
supposition of such a community as a postulate — since certainly it is a conclusion 
which all believe, in their non-pedantic moments at least. Such questions were 
discussed in Mind and the World-Order, Ch. 1V and Appendix C. (143-4.) 

The question Lewis here raises concerns knowledge of other 
minds, but he would be the first to admit (cf. 172) that the question, 
what do we mean by supposing other minds? is prior. Now if, by 
applying the amplified Criterion of Identical Meanings, we ask what 
the difference in sense meaning is, for any person, between (1) 
‘There are minds other than my own, as manifested by the behaviour 
of certain bodies’ and (2) ‘There are no minds other than my own, 
but only the so-called behavioural manifestations of these alleged 
minds’, we cannot but arrive at the answer, ‘No difference’. This 
reply would cause Lewis's ethics to collapse - ethics whose central 
problem is altruism (502 et alibi). “We should not be willing to 
identify the experience of another — or of ourself — with behaviour ; 
for the simple reason that experience and behaviour are not the same 
thing’ (545 fn). 

We can find a way out of this predicament by applying another 
of Lewis's principles, but in a different way than Lewis applies it. 
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So far we have said nothing of linguistic meaning, but connotation 
or ‘intensional meaning can . . . be specified in alternative ways: 
as linguistic meaning, constituted by the pattern of definitive and other 
analytic relationships holding between linguistic expressions: or as 
sense meaning. . . . (37). In connection with linguistic meaning 
Lewis enunciates the principle that ‘the meaning of any complex 
expression is a resultant of the meaning of its elementary constituents 
together with the syntactic relations of these in the whole expression’ 
(83). This principle is so important that it deserves a name: we pro- 
pose ‘the Principle of Derivative Meaning’. Although it is obvious 
when once stated, we do not know any other thinker except Russell 
who has duly stressed its importance. If now, as the criterion of 
empirical meaningfulness, we give up sense meaning and instead 
content ourselves with requiring that the elementary terms in all our 
expressions have sense meaning (or perhaps even ostensively defined 
meaning), then a meaning for complex expressions will be determined 
according to the Principle of Derivative Meaning. Many empiricists 
will consider this proposal too liberal, but we invite them to suggest 
an alternative that will neither hedge about the ultimate privacy of 
experience nor limit the meaningfulness of our assertion that there 
are other minds to predictions of our own future possible experience. 

Of course, the above proposal has the effect of divorcing the 
marriage between verifiability and meaningfulness: what we can 
understand is limited by our experience, but is not solely directed 
toward our own future possible experience. An advantage of our 
proposal is that it acknowledges degrees of intelligibility: some 
propositions we comprehend better than others. In applying the 
Principle of Derivative Meaning, the concept of negation is particu- 
larly important, for it allows meaning to such statements as ‘There 
is something that is unknowable’, as well as to statements like 
‘There exist experiences that are not my experiences’. The logical 
antimonies to which unrestricted negation gives rise, as well as the 
criticisms directed against the notion by the intuitionists and finitists, 
prove the need of some sort of qualification to be imposed on our 
ordinary assumptions about negation, but the qualification provided 
by the limitation of empirical meaning to sense meaning may well 
be needlessly severe. 

In a previous paragraph we distinguished between logical 
constructions and inferences according as certain ‘interpretative’ 
sentences containing the terms in question were regarded as analytic 
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or synthetic. To regard them in the latter way, we saw, would 
presuppose that the terms in question had some kind of meaning 
independently of the interpretative sentences in which they appeared. 
Now we can say: the kind of meaning that these terms may have is 
linguistic meaning; and specifically, each of these terms may be 
defined by a definiens that satisfies the criterion proposed for empi- 
rical meaning. 


Book IL treats of many topics besides potentiality and the 
analysis of the if-then relation of real connection. There is a valuable 
discussion of probability, which posits a kind of non-mathematical 
probability that is not subject to numerical measurement, but only 
to rough estimation, and which draws with powerful sharpness and 
lucidity a distinction ‘tacitly recognised by holders of every theory, 
in connection with problems of application, though commonly it 
remains unformulated’ (292-3), between expectation and reliability. 
The distinction is easiest explained by an example: if out of ten 
throws a coin has fallen heads five times, and out of a thousand 
throws it has fallen heads five hundred times, the two sets of data 
warrant the same expectation: about one half of future throws will 
turn out to be heads; but a judgment is far more reliable if it is 
based on the second set of data than if based on the first. 

There is also in Book If an uncommon but illuminating 
distinction between the verification of a belief and its justification: 
between ‘the determination of it as true and the determination of it 
as rationally credible. . . . Its truth includes reference to the future 
and looks to its verification; but its justification looks only to the 
grounds of its credibility which lie in the present and past’ (254). 
And to the best of our knowledge and judgment, the account in 
Chapter XI of the validity of memory is the most brilliant ever 
written. 

Book I Meaning and Analytic Truth, though admittedly 
(viii) less closely integrated than Book II into the argument of Book 
Ill, is invaluable in its own right. It consists of a series of acute 
analyses of various concepts —- meaning in general, connotation, 
definition, logical truth, and analytic truth; and defends ‘the 
traditional conception of analytic truth as truth which is determined, 
explicitly or implicitly, by meanings alone’ (37). As just one example 
of those minute, revealing clarifications with which Lewis’s volume 
is loaded, clarifications of problems that ordinary people puzzle over 
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but don’t know how to solve, his concept of analytic meaning may 
be adduced. By the Principle of Derivative Meaning, the meaning 
(connotation) of a complex expression is uniquely determined by 
the meanings of its elements and their syntax (exceptions are called 
idioms), but the converse is not assumed; the same meaning may be 
determined by more than one set of component meanings. Therefore 
it is possible for two terms or statements to have the same connota- 
tion and yet differ in analytic meaning; for instance, ‘equilateral 
triangle’ and ‘equiangular triangle’ (86), or “Yesterday was Monday’ 
and ‘Tomorrow will be Wednesday” (198). 

Book I also introduces a notion of possible individuals. The 
purpose of this notion is to distinguish between a term’s denotation 
and its comprehension, the former being ‘the class of all actual 
things to which the term applies’ and the latter ‘the classification 
of all possible or consistently thinkable things to which the term 
would be correctly applicable’ (39). Although ‘possible’ is defined 
as ‘consistently thinkable’, it seems (Lewis himself does not dicuss 
the point) that possibility of individuals could not be defined in terms 
of Lewis’s modal possibility as developed in his system of strict 
implication, because what is required instead is—to express the 
matter in terms of symbolic logic — an alteration in the system of 
quantifiers (cf. 217-8). The conception of possible individuals makes 
room for the doctrine that ‘since many things can be correctly 
thought of though they do not exist, and many more the existence 
of which is uncertain, it is meaning and naming in the sense of 
comprehending and not in the sense of denoting which is funda- 
mental’ (69). 

A word should be said on the relation of potentiality to 
possibility. When Lewis speaks of possible experience, possible 
confirmations, etc., he often does not mean possible in the above 
sense of ‘consistently thinkable’, but in the stronger sense determined 
by his if-then relation of real connection. Such other-than-logical 
possibilities Lewis often, though by no means uniformly, calls 
potentialities. “Neither such “possibilities” of experience nor such 
real . . . connections are logical ; determinable a priori by reflection. 
They are discoverable only in that manner in which empirical knowl- 
edge is acquired’ (228). 

An overall purpose of Lewis’s entire epistemology is to give the 
rationale of prediction. This does not involve discussing which 
predictions are the most reliable; his procedure is to inquire: 
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Supposing the method of induction and prediction is valid, what 
are its presuppositions — its indispensable conditions? This is the 
procedure that we called Kant-like, and it is by it that Lewis concludes 
the need of admitting the concepts of possibility, potentiality and 
the if-then of real connection, and probability. Such inquiry comple- 
ments the traditional question of the validity of induction; the latter 
asks from what premises the validity of induction follows, the former 
asks what conclusions (indispensable conditions) follow from the 
validity of induction. Lewis does not fret much about the validity 
of induction; basically his defence of it is that there is no better 
method at our disposal. Admittedly inductive inference is only 
probable, and ‘the sceptic is the man who, if he cannot have 
theoretical certainty will have nothing —- and so has nothing. 

As Reichenbach points out, what can be assured is only that if 
acting on the probabilities does not advantage us then no manner 
of directing our activities will do us any good; acting in accord with 
probabilities is that procedure which will achieve success if success 
is achievable’ (325). 

This viewpoint harmonises with Lewis's pragmatism, which is 
admirably expounded in Chapters I and II. Scattered through the 
entire volume are vigorous arguments that in the main, ‘the function 
of empirical judgment is for the guidance of action’ (256; cf. 366); 
‘interest in truth for its own sake . .. is not the characteristic 
final purpose of knowing’ (442); “knowledge typically is imbued 
with the interests of action, and serves them’ (440-1). Even those 
who are adverse to this emphasis will note that it is only an 
emphasis. It does not deny knowledge that is found to have intrin- 
sic, instead of, or in addition to, extrinsic instrumental value. 

An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation is a pleasure to read. 
It was evidently written with great care, for it is organised with fine 
clarity, and copiously reinforced by previews and résumés. The main 
theses and many of the minor ideas are repeated over and over, in 
slightly varied terms; the characterisation of sense meaning and the 
doctrine that knowledge is primarily directed to action are examples 
that have been quoted in this review. Far from being careless or 
otiose writing, this is a very valuable trait; the variations in the 
phrasing enable us the better to see the common idea that they are 
all meant to express. At only two important points does Lewis's 
exposition break down, both of them in Book III. The discussion of 
objectivity is long, complicated, and intermittent; many different 
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senses of ‘subjective’ and ‘objective’ are taken note of; it would have 
been very helpful if all of these, the minor as well as the major ones, 
had been collected into one compendious summary. A_ similar 
summary would have made perspicuous the description of the senses 
that usage gives to the terms ‘good’ and ‘value’. ‘If the presentation 
has lacked any obvious principle of ordering . . . there is no 
order of presentation which is dictated or suggested by the facts 
themselves’ (539). Granted that for this Lewis is not responsible, 
still our experience was that we were unable to follow his account as 
a whole without laboriously compiling for ourselves a compact 
list of the different principles on which his distinctions are based. 
In other comparable cases, though, Lewis has provided the lists. 

Lewis's volume was submitted to the publishers in 1945; 
portions of it were delivered as the seventh series of the Paul Carus 
Lectures in December of the same year. We have the anticipated 
pleasure of a sequel: Lewis’s studies in ethics were, he says, “put 
aside for the time being’ (vii). It is hoped they will culminate in a 
combination of advanced textbook, handbook, and original treatise 
as distinguished as the present one. 

RULON S. WELLS 

Yale University 
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